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LITRBRATURE. 


THE ROPE-WALK. 


BY HENEY W. LONGFELLOW. 


In that building, long and low, 
With its windows all a-row, 
Like the port-holes of a hulk, 
Human spiders spin and spin, 
Backward down their threads so thin, 
Dropping, each, a hempen bulk. 


At the end, an open door ; 

Squares of su e on the floor 
Light the long and dusky lane ; 

And the whirling of a wheel, 

Dull and drowsy, makes me feel 
All its spokes are in my brain. 


As the spinners to the end 
Downward go and reascend, 

Gleam the long threads in the sun ; 
While within this brain of mine 
Cobwebs brighter and more fine, 

By the busy wheel are spun. 





Two fair maidens in a swing, 

Like white doves upon the wing, 
First before my vision pass ; 

Laughing, as their gentle hands 

Closely clasp the twisted strands, 
‘At their shadow on the grass. 


Then a booth of mountebanks, 
With its smell of tan and planks, 
And a girl poised high io air 
On a cord, in spangled dress, 
With a faded loveliness, 
And a weary look of care. 


Then a homestead among farms, 
And a woman with her arms, 
Drawing water from a well ; 
As the bucket mounts apace, 
With it mounts her own fair face, 
As at some magician’s spell. 


Then an old man in a tower 
Ringing loud the noontide hour, 
hile the rope coils round and round, 
Like a serpent at his feet, 
And again in swift retreat 
Almost lifts him from the ground. 


Then within a prison-yard, 
Faces fixed, and stern, and hard, 
Laughter and indecent mirth ; 
Ah! it is the gallows-tree ! 
Breath of Christian charity, 
Blow, and sweep it from the earth! 


Then a school-boy, with his kite, 
Gleaming in a sky of light, 

And an eager, upward look— 
Steeds pursued through lane and field— 
Fowlers with their snares concealed ; 

And an angler by a brook. 


Ships rejoicing in the breeze, 
‘ Wrecks that float o’er unknown seas, 
Anchors dragged through faithless sand ; 
Sea-fog drifting overhead, 
And with lessening line and lead 
Sailors feeling for the land. 


All these scenes de I behold, 
These, and many left untold, 

In that building long and low ; 
While the wheels go round and round, 
With a drowsy, dreamy sound, 

And the spinners backward go. 


“ The Little Pilgrim”—Monthly Mag. 





THRICE ONLY. 


(For the Albion.) 
I. 


Do not imagine that this is to be a love-story. Very few experiences 
farnish material for such. Rarer still is the ability to use the material, 
when it falls in one’s way. At any rate, I make no pretension thereto. 

But it sometimes happens during the earlier and more tumultuous pe- 
riod of a man’s life, that casual occurrences take place, which do not 
indeed at the time immediately influence his actions or his fortunes, bat 
which in later days may be recalled with interest. Of this sort—if I 
mistake not, or if I do not mar them in the telling—were my three meet- 
ings with Mary Verner. I only met her thrice. 
pt: first time—many a year has sped away since ; but it seems, if I 
rowel | mental eye to events and feelings with which the interval has 
little ere and my bodily eye to the library table before me, as if the 

Scene were being enacted here, now, to-day. Whence this power of 
powweer re the ghosts of long ago? Why should the comparatively 
recen bay y be stamped — the memory, and the old impressions 
~s write on e? Let philosophers auswer; I have no more inclination 
stated ; th essay, than to tell a love-tale. 

; m4 ae » mention that I write my own veritable ex- 
rorya change ot 1 thas , names, & studied obscurity of dates, and a 

. year I do not remember, nor, consequently, my own exact 
age; but I must have been about fourteen, eens Vernon! Mary’s bro- 


corde of ee eat eam hie death registered, the other day, in that odious 


few miles from London. He. Lee mate and play-mate at a school some 


@ good-looki: Y " 
low, if not remarkable for his abilities, Tt po bey t yey the 


My purpose I have already 
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choice language of the time and place—“a dab at.Latin verses.” I 
helped George once in a while with his exercises; and once in a while 
with the mince-pies, that his mother’s cook used to semd him on the sly. 
The first time that I saw her—Mary Verner I mean, not the cook—was 
on a whole holiday. George, who lived in the neighbourtood, had invited 
me to pass it with him. The old family coach came for ys at ten o’clock, 
with the fat old horses and the fat old family coacnmaa, just for all the 
world as you may often meet them in the story-books that are called 
“ exceedingly natural,” and as you now-a-days rarely find them in real 
life. pe 2 haetons, britzkas, coupés, “ Croydon; baskets,’”’ and nonde- 
script vehicles that, being neither close carriages nor open, are palmed 
off as both—these have superseded the full-bodied of my early reeollec- 


tions. ‘ 

I fancy that I see her now....e. You perceive that though I note the 
modern change in the carriage department, I recognise none such in the 
phraseology of our tongue. I fancy I see her now. You may, if you 
please, alter the wording: bat that’s the plain English of it. 

As we drove up the sweep that led from the lodge to the front entrance 
of a very beautiful suburban villa, I leaned out of the window, with the 
curiosity natural to a boy of fourteen, on strange ground. 

Mary Verner—I knew, by the family likeness, that she was George’s 
elder sister, the moment my 7 lighted on her—was trimming or water- 
ing her geraniums, in one of the recesses on either side of the porch. 

‘“‘ Here, Mary, here’s Cuthbert ¢ertius,” said George, running up the 
steps, and pushing me before him. 

“ IT know him: how d’ye do? I’m glad to, see you,”’ was the frank re- 
ception, spoken im a clear, round-toned, springy voice, that seemed to 
drop without effort out of a rosy-lipped mouth well-filled with well-knit 
teeth. And as she spoke smilingly, she opened a pair of large brown 
eyes that I have since thought—for boys don’t know much about the law 
of colours—were designed to harmonise with what we call a clear bra- 
nette complexion. Certainly, if the ballad of “‘ The Nut-Brown Mayde’’ 
be a modern imitation of the antique, Mary Verner might have sat for 
the portrait. 

But it was not so much her eyes that took hold of me, open though they 
did by degrees, wider and wider, until I wondered when they oon cease 
opening ; nor her coal-black hair, dressed as you may see it in likenesses 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence ; nor her rosy mouth ; norhereven teeth ; nor her 
figure full of grace, sve/te as the French call it, for which we have no an- 
swering word. It wasnot these, orany of them. It was the carolling of 
her few words, so free and unconcerned in tone. If I had not met her 
subsequently, I might have forgotten her looks; I doubt whether her 
voice could have passed from me. 

I need not tax my memory or my invention about the trifling though 
happy events of that day. It was pretty evident who was mistress of the 
house, though the fond and proud mother of Mary Verner had the air of 
a dignified and well-bred woman. Silent or talking, it was Mary who 
dispensed the honours, at least so far as the stranger was concerned. 
Probably it was the same with all comers ; but this is only a surmise. 

Well; the whole holiday came to aa end, and we were driven back to 
the old school by the old coachman, our pockets full of chestnuts, and our 
boyish hearts full of a sense of supreme enjoyment, such we believe as, in 
later life, women feel after the best ball of the season, and men after a 
splendid whitebait dinner at Blackwall. Irecollect telling the fellows in 
the dormitory what a jelly time we had beea haviag, and how capitally 
George’s pony leaped the fence on the common, round the corner, out of 
sight of the house. By the way, it was partly owing to that pony having. 
engrossed so much of our time, that I had not regularly fallen ia love 
with Mary Verner. Partly, I say, because I was further saved from this 
predicament by a standing devotion to my pretty cousin Rose, which the 
temptation had been strong enough, but not long enough, to disturb. I 
never went to George’s house agaia ; and ere long the image of his sis- 
ter was stowed away on one of the upper shelves of my memory. There 
it might have been smothered in dust, or even converted into it, if 
chance had not taken it down and given it an airing. 


ti, 


Twenty-one—what a change from fourteen! How the pulse of life 
beats and bounds! I was runninga tilt at the pastimes, and doffing aside 
the cares of early manhood, when, for the second time, I came across 
Mary Verner. Plump - her, I would say, if I thought you would 
savien the coarseness of the expression. At any rate—and to be gen- 
teel—it was unexpectedly. Twenty-one gives very few thoughts to four- 
teen. It may be a much lenger distance thither, when one starts at 
seventy to go back ; but it is surprising how much more quickly you get 
over the intermediate ground. Let that be: only, I don’t believe I had 
given a thought to Mary Verner, since the week or two that followed my 
first interview with her. * 2 % . 

‘Do come and dine with us on Monday,’ said my friend Mrs. F. ; 
* there will be a very charming girl here, whom you would like to see.” 

“ Positively ?” 

“* Sans faute !” 

‘Then keep a place for me; I’ll come.”’ 

I went. It was a formal dioner-party. Io the drawing-room, before 
going to table, Mrs. F. came across to me. 

* Now I'll introduce you to our belle of the evening. You may escort 
her down todinner. There she is, half hidden behind that drapery. You 
can’t have noticed her.” : “ 7 . 

‘Miss Verner, let me present Mr. Cuthbert.” 

I should have recognised Mary Verner, as she looked up, with those 
widely-opening brown eyes of hers, if her name had not been mentioned. 
As it was, it was quite natural for me to remark that I believed I had 
had the pleasure of seeing Miss Verner before. 

And so in a few moments we were gossipping cosily about “old times,”’ 
as we, not very old people, called them. 

The beautiful child had expanded into a very lovely woman, preserv- 
ing still the same characteristics of person aud expression. The charm 
of her voice was the same. You may be sure that when seated by her side, 
with the becoming glow of lamp-light overhead heightening, it possible, 
those attractions which I rather hint than attempt to describe—you may 
be sure, I say, that I found her very Hp pee 4 

We talked of her brother George ; of the pleasant house wherein I first 
met her, and which was still her home ; of her amiable and lady-like 
mother who was still living ; of the old pony now gathered to his sires ; 
of the old chestnut trees even—in short, of all those unimportant associa- 
tions, out of which, under such circumstances, one endeavours to estab- 
lish a trivial and flitting but very pleasant little bond of sympathy. 

I declare I was half ready to fall head over earsin love with her. And 
she took it all with a simple unaffected grace, that seemed to be her 
very nature. 

But we did not have all the talk to ourselves. I had not the presump- 
tion to engross her entirely. Nor could it have been possible. She was 
—there is no need to go over it all again—she was Mary Verner, 

Nearly opposite to us at table eat a Mr. Eas'on, a young barrister— 
young, that ie professionally, for he was apparently @ man of thirty or 





thereabouts. He would not have been singled ont as a lady-killer, for 
he was none of your regular Adonises, such a3; hang by dozens, in por- 
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traiture, upon the walls of our Royal Academy, Exhibitions, and Jounge 
complacently in our Fops’ Alley at the Opera. When, however, the ex- 
citement of conversation—in which he took an active and most intelli- 
gent part—developed the fine play of bis features, you would have 
nounced him a man who added, to a cultivated and superior mind, a Rook 
that bespoke such gift. In fact there was a manly air about him, that 
claimed respect, if it did not challenge attention. 
About the time when I made this notable discovery, I recollected that 
at the moment of my introduction to Miss Verner, Mr. Easton was gos- 
sipping with her in the secluded corner half-hidden by the drapery, 
though he moved away, with perfect good-breeding, to give place to 
new-comer. 

About this time, too, there began—at which end of the table, I forget 
—an occasional play of badinage, whereof Mr. Easton was the subject. 
For @ grave and earnest man, he seemed to receive it nS ne 
good —. To my eurprise also—to say nothing of yy 
neigh was brought, after a while, within its scope. Neither did she 
—I was forced to acknowledge within bo gg a either mauvaise 
honte or sensitiveness. The truth was p They were ep 
As a child’s card-built house tambles down when the table is shaken, 
80 down went one of the prettiest little castles-in-the-air, that ever sim- 
pleton built out of cards of his own shaping. 

Down it went ; though I flatter myself I was too much a man of the 
world, to let a glimpse of its dislocated plan po pt Indeed, in a 
few seconds, I had rallied myself on my own a ty; gulped down my 
disappointment ; and om om again to the charm that Mary Ver- 
ner still shed around her, if its tint was somewhat changed. Besides, 7 
availed myself of the sudden opportunity thus afforded, for testing 
practical value of one of my favourite t es, when I was a young fel- 
low and affected to bask in the sunshine of human nature: to wit, that, 
apart from serious love-making, when a woman is either married or betro- 
thed, she has therefrom an additional feather in her socialcap. So have! 
found it through life—always provided that the attractive and compa- 
nionable qualities were otherwise in abundance. And this theory has at 
least given heartiness to my good wishes for my fairer acquaintances and 
friends. Is it not better to come to such a philosophical conclusion, than 
to be always envying other people’s good fortune ? 

Shifting therefore my ground, I was rapidly possessed by a strong in- 
nee in Ce bey ang be a any) 0 — jind undosbeey 
genuine. icately, and by gently ng her on, I ga some’ 

of the story of her courtship, though I must needs confess that I can 
now call to mind a word of it. It may be of more interest to state that 
she was to make Mr. Easton the happiest of men, within six weeks or s0 
of that time ; and that the honey-moon was to be spent in a ramble om 
the Continent. very empha and very y did I wish her a 
pleasant time of i 

But the most agreeable evenings will come to a close. This one—with 
its revival of a boy’s casual acquaintance, with its momentary castle- 
building, and its subsequent benevolence of feeling—this one, like all 
others, passed away. It did not die out, as the fag-end of a dinner-party 
sometimes will; it was cut short to me by the “ good-night!” of 
Verner, as she took her departure, leaning on Mr. Easton’s arm, in the 
train of an elderly female relative. 

When the drawing-room door closed upon her graeefal figure, I felt 
for a moment as though the gas had been suddenly turned off. I recol- 
lect however the hostess’s observation, dropped to the accompaniment of 
a playfully malicious smile : 

“‘ Didn’t I tell you, you would like my friend Mary Verner?” 

“ Yes,’ was the reply, “ and I have passed a moat delightfal evening ; 
but I don’t think it quite fair, Mrs. F.””—here there was a terrible smash 
of the theory—“ to open the gates of Paradise, and then slam them in a 
poor fellow’s face !’’ ; 

I was to have gone, that night, toa ballin Devonshire Place, expressly 
to meet * * * * Never mind; I was notin the humour for dancing or 
flirting. I went straight home, and to bed. I tossed about a good deal, 
and finally dreamed about George and the pony, and that I was climbing 
the old chestnut-trees. As for Mary Verner, I couldn’t in my sleep con- 
jure up her image. When I thought I had it—as is the way in dreams, 
you know, if you ever studied them—I couldn’t get nearer to her than 
the plaguy old family coachman. It was only when broad awake, the 
next morning, that I found myself omer impressed by this, my second 
meeting. But again—such is life and such is youth—the impression was 
soon stowed away on an upper shelf in memory’s garret. 


Ix. 


Two years later; two yearsand two months. *  * ont Sep iee 

Did you ever notice the marked difference between youth and old 
age—aye, and middle age, too—in the matter of reading newspapers? 

e—I speak of myself now as the writer—who are in the vanguaré 
of the march through life, must have our Times or our Chronicle, 
as regularly as Our morning meal. Is it, as some spitefully assert, 
that we grow more self-complacent as we pore over the misfortunes 
or the errors of our fellows; or is it, that we seek refuge from the 
cares and disappointments of our own lot, in a close scrutiny of that 
of all the world beside, with the minutiz of which the diligent, prying, 
gossipping press so unceasingly plies our curiosity? It is folly, per- 
haps, to raise the question, since this is not the place to discuss it; 
though it were not far from the truth to attribute much of the pettiness 
of our race, in these days, to this habit of abandoning our thoughts 
and impulses to the guidance of journalists who trade in them. 

I only mean to say that, being etill youthful at twenty-three, I “ cared 
for none of these things.” As for heeding who was born, or buried, or 
married, beyond the circle of one’s own intimate connections—I should 
as soon have set to work to trace the pedigree of a New Zealander. Pro- 
bably, I heard in due time that Mary Verner had become Mrs. Easton. 
Certainly I did not learn it from the usual printed record. In short, I 
then very seldom read newspaners at all; and this I beg you to bear in 
mind. What a shocking ignoramus I should be voted, if I were to say 
80 of this present time. 

That, too, was the season of darkness, ere Albert Smith was the Lec- 
turer par excellence ; ere Oxford and Cambridge men, returning from 
their “ long-vacation”’ rambles, disputed in the daily papers their respec- 
tive prowess in scaling the precipices of Monte Rosa, or discovering new 
pathways up Mont Blanc. How changed are we today! Save for the 
voluminous records of the Crimean war, what Mameloos and Malakoffs 
would the pedestrians, Smith and Jones, be now fighting over, in the 
Times! 

Nevertheless, though they made less fuss about it, Englishmen were 
then;as now, prone to scurrying off to Switzerland in the Autumn—some 
in the true Cockney spirit—some because they found there the most sub- 
lime of all spectacles, together with the most exhilarating exercise for the 
body, and relaxation of mind in its fullest sense. With myself it amounted 
to a passion : “ Cuthbert’s hobby” it was dubbed by acquaintances, who 
could eke out delight from Leamington and Cheltenham. 

Profiting by the leisure afforded me —_ successive seasons, I had 
become tolerably familiar with the Alps; with what exquisite and inex- 





| haustible enjoyment, I am not going here to trouble you. But August 
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had come round again. The knapsack was stitched, where it wanted 
mending. The Alpenstock was dragged to light, from the lumber-room. 
The thick-soled gaiter-boots were freshly studded with hob-naile. The 
well-worn Swiss map was conned over once more, aud a new route, leading 
over yet untrodden passes, was set down in the Autumnal programme. 

Suddenly I changed my mind—under the influence of an hour's talk 
with an enthusiastic mountaineer—who had, daring the previous season, 
explored the Pyrenees. “ You may not fiad,” said he, “ quite so much 
grandeur ; but the valleys are decidedly more picturesque, the foliage 
more varied, the very tints of the mountains glowing with warmer co- 
lours.” Thereupon, a change of plan and passport. Behold me at Caa- 
terets in France, instead of at Grindelwald in Switzerland ! 

Were my object merely to fill a certain number of pages, I might here 
descant at length upon the comparative beauties of the Alps and the 
Pyreneces—the latter having, at present, the advantage of not being done 
to death by tourists. But I wil! abstain. I will speak only of one day’s 
adventure ; the day whereon, for the third and last time, I found myself 
associated with Mary Verner. 

Cauterets may be a pleasant place enough to those who bathe in, or 
imbibe for medicinal purposes, the mineral waters that have made its 
fame. It is finely placed too, pitched in, as it were, into a nook, with 
lofty peaks and fringes of fir forests over-topping its somewhat formal 
streets. It does not, however, offer much attraction to the connoisseur in 
fine scenery. One excursion alone is to be made. Its objects are the Pont 
@’ and the Lac de Gaube. The former is a group of pine trunks 
bridging acascade. The latter is @ tarn at the foot of the glaciers of the 
Vignemale, which, you know, is one of the mountain-monarchs herea- 
bouts. 


Before proceeding further, I may mention that I am enabled to set 
down my reminiscences of this particular time aud place, by reference to 
my rough notes penned on the spot, journal-wise. The little memoran- 
dum book lies under my hand, with ite pages written in ink of various 
tints, as hotel, or cabaret, or hut furnished the material at the moment. 
I like to preserve these records. Such souvenirs are the bonnes fortunes 
of those whose travels are ended. You see that I incline to be sentimen- 
tal, as I draw towards the dénouement of my story. 

Heavens and earth, how it rains in the Pyrenees! What a young de- 
luge ewept down the steep stone-guttered pavemeata, on that moraing of 
the 29th of August! Still, I did n0t choese to devote more than one day 
to the neighbourhood of Cauterets; and so, having made, from my win- 
dow, a few such profound observations as the one just set down, I ordered 
a horse and guide. The polite waiter was astonished, and protested, to 
the extent of two or three “ Mais, Monsieurs.”’—The guide thought that 
the storm would expend itself in tweaty-four hours; but on my hiating 
that the path would not be difficult to find, without his aid, nor impraeti- 

, on foot, he subsided, with an air of coaviction, into the accustomed 
“ Bien, Monsieur /” 

And £0 we started. I had borrowed one of the long, thick, hooded 
8) b cloaks, commonlyfused in that region which berders oa Spaia ; 
a very efiectual protection it was against the steady down-pouring ef 
the rain. But what is perfect in this world? A German counterpane, 
ona summer’s night, is no more oppressive, than was this excelleat pro- 
tection from the wet. 

Handing, then, the heavy encumbrance to the guide, I was drenched 
to the skin in about two minutes. This was a comfort. It settled the 

t. Idislike uncertainty. Icould be at my ease, and look about. 
emember, it was yet August. 

And the val de Jéret, up which I was riding, was so grandly gloomy ; 
the state of the weather excluding all but close views! My note-book 
thus speaks of it, the writer never dreaming that his impressions would 
be told to the readers of a newspaper, with many of whom Niagara and 
Méntmorenci are familiar sights: “The valley presents a succession of 

id waterfalls ; and, singularly enough, as your route lies upwards, 
ey increase in size and beauty, from the Mahourat, the first, to the Pont 
@’Espagne, the last and most celebrated. The three intervening, that 
are dignified with names, are the Cérizet, the Bouseé, and the Pas de ’ 
¢) Besides these, there are an infinity of smaller falls, the whole 
ookise of the Gave (or torrent) de Marcadaou—aiong which the path lies 
—boiling over broken masses of rock. The eye is charmed by endless va- 
riety, amid perpetual repetition. The deluge of rain, which covered the 
lofty rocks on each side of the defile with clouds, had gloriously swollen 
the turbulent waters. I know of nothing in natural scenery—(thus the 
manuscript rather enthusiastically proceeds) that impresses one go forcibly 
as a cascade of large dimensions. By large, I mean broad, not lofty. The 
ct is apt to diminish, with vast height. These, ia the val de Jéret, I 
found absolutely bewitching ; for is it not a sort of infatuation, by which 
you are beguiled into drawing nearer and nearer, until you almost touch 
the foaming sheets as per flurry past, and are yourself driveo back, for 
your pains, half blind and breathless? One fine waterfall would be enough 
te digest in aday. During these two or three hours, I had a very feast 
of them.”’ a 

If I extract this somewhat rhapsodical passage, it is to show that my 
inward man was not dampened, by the dampening process extervally 
applied. On the contrary, I am disposed to be jubilant, almost defiant, 
in proportion to the fury of the storm ; that is to say, when no serious 
persona! inconvenience is caused by stress of weather. Io a mountain 
region too, above all others, clouds play so gr-at a part in the combina- 
tion of fine effects, that I have many a time fairly welcomed a tempestu- 
ous spell. 

Thos from the Pont d’Espagne I continued my ride an hour or so further, 
in order to reach the Lac de Gaube, knowing perfectly well that the 
chances were a hundred to one against my getting a glimpse of the gla- 
ciers of the Vignemale, at whose feet thissmall sheet of water is imbed- 
ed, Small it may well be termed, for it is not quite three miles in cir- 
cumference, though the largest lake in the Pyrenees. 

On the rocky shore where the rough pathway terminates, stands, or 
stood at the period of which I write, asolitary hut. There, during the short 
summer season, might be found a family who earned a scanty subsis- 
tence, by catching the lake trout and serving them up to chance tra- 
vellers, by rowing, in the solitary punt, any one who cared to paddle 
about the dark waters, or by escorting any still more adventurous 
stranger desirous of exploring the glaciers above-named, or ascending 
the lower heights of the Vignemale. 

Stepping up to the door of this cabin, I entered into conversation 
with its chief occupant, who probably combined in his own person the 
various offices of restaurateur, fisherman, muleteer, guide, and smuggler. 
Possibly I libel him in the last respect ; but along that frontier of France 
and Spain, it is rare to find a mountaineer guiltless of the contraband 


e. 

A visitor on such a day was a weleome sight to the poor fellow, who 
was eloquent in regrets that Ais mountain and Ais glaciers and Ais other 
local points of interest were all wrapped io the impenetrable mist. He 
seemed, I remember now, to care more about it than I did; for I had 
revelled in the exhibition of cascades, and was rather tickled at the 
notion of having come up to this lone and savage spot, where nothing 
whatever was to be seen. 

If a spirit had whispered me, that the moment of my third rencontre 
with Mary Verner was close at hand, I should have smiled incredulously. 

The fog lifted. I could see to a distance of half-a-dosen yards, 

“ What’s that?” 

“it Monsieur will give himself the trouble of walking up to it, he will 
see. 

It was on a jutting permentery of rock, close at hand. A small enclo- 
sure was railed in. t held what was obviously a monumental tabiet, 
in white marble, but discoloured by exposure. 

“A favourite poodle, perhaps, of the Duchesse de Berri—or one of our 
eccentric Englishmen doing honour to a Pyreneean bear!” Such I 
thought it might be, as I carelessly lounged up to it, aud stooped to read 
the inscription. 

It was in French and English. I took nocopy of the words. But it 
was placed there in memory of Mr. and Mrs. Easton, drowned in the lake, 
within one month of their marriage, on the 20th of September, 18—! 
The facts were simply stated. I wish the record of them had been placed 
@ little further off from the rendezvous of the thoughtless and light- 
h 


earted. 

This was the last of my associations with her. But it would not in- 
terest the reader, to be told with what feelings of surprise and sorrow 
I thus learned the close of a career, which bid so fair tor happiness and 
usefalness. Poor Mary Verner! | 

Before setting off on my return to Cautcrets, I heard, from the lips of 
the man with whom I had been conversing, the sad particulars of ibis 
harrowing event. Never could the common phraee, that speaks of 
“ painful curiosity,” have been more applicable that it was in my case, 
as I stood and listened to him. Poor fellow ; he had been an eye-wit- 
ness. He saw my emotion, “ Monsieur knew the young couple’—thus 
did he break the thread of his little narrative, more than ouce. 

I cannot pretend to set down his words. This is the substance of what 
he told me. 

The season was nearly over. The weather was splendidly fine, but 


Rappentber morning, up rode the bride and bridegroom. After resting 
awhile, they took the single skiff that was there, Mr. Easton offering 
to row his wife across the lake, to which she very reluctantly assented. 
I recollect the narrator dwelling on this fact. 

The shore shelves off very ra idly. The water,da come parts, reach- 
es to the depth of three or four hundred feet. At all times it is of mar- 
vellous clearness—as I observed myself—and, except during the heats of 
summer, so piercingly cold, as to be altogether unbearable to the swim- 
mer. 


My informant helped them into the boat. Mr. Easton was evidently 
used to the handling of oars. The tragedy was immediately—perhaps 
one should say, ostensibly—caused by those two qualities of the water of 
eee de Gaube, to which I have jast alladed—its clearness and its 
colduess, 
The boat was at some considerable distance from the shore. The boat- 
man was watching them. Suddenly, Mr. Easton paused in bis rowing. 
He and his wife looked over the side, as though guessing at the depth. 
Mr. Eastcn then stood up, and plunged one oar downwards into the water, 
with the confident action of a man who is certain that he shall touch the 
bottom. The transparency had deceived him. His oar met no resistance; 
and he himself plunged heavily overboard. Such at least was the im- 
pression of the boatman on land; and he could scarcely be mistaken. 
So far as he could see, Mr. Easton did not rise to the surface. The cold 
oumbed him, and be sunk, not to rise again. The bereaved wife stood 
upright for a moment in the boat, gazing on the water that had swal- 
lowed up her husband before her eyes. Then she too was seen to be in 
it; but not one of the two or three, who witnessed the fearful sight, could 
tell whether she threw herself in, or whether she fell in, senseless. That 
secret will never be solved ; and what matters it to us? though the man- 
ner of the widowed wife’s death was so remarkable, that I cannot refrain 
from mentioning it. In talking it over, they agreed that she did not 
sink at all, As ehe fell, the water inflated her dress, and she was buoyed- 
up, floating ; though there was no sign of life or movement on her part, 
observable to the agonized spectators. After a time—1 forget whether 
it was half an hour, or half a day—the remains of what once was loved 
as Mary Verner were wafted tranquilly to the shore. Assistance also 
having been procured, Mr. Easton’s body was dragged-up from the bot- 
tom of the lake. One grave in church-yard in Essex now holds the 
coffias of the ill-fated pair. 
And was there no effort at rescue? Could nothing be donel? This 
idea will have crossed the reader’s mind. It suggested many questions 
to me, with which I plied the boatman, who seemed to feel keenly in them 
the bitterness of unintended reproaeh. But his explanation—grievous as 
it was—was satisfactory. There was no boat, no raft, no means of 
reaching the spot. “Two of us,” said he, “ plunged up to our necks 
into the water, in the irrepressible desire to swim out to them ; though 
we knew that it was certain death to go beyond our depth. Besides, 
Monsieur,” he added with touchiog simplicity, “1 can’t help fancying 
that the poor lady was dead, before she fell out of the boat. Monsieur 
knew her ; doesn’t he think that ber heart was already broken ?” 

‘* God help her, and all of us, my brave friend ; I have not the smallest 
doubt of it!” W. Y. 


ON THE REPUTATION OF AUTHORS, 
CONTEMPORARY AND POSTHUMOUS. 


If from the dust in which so long has rotted one of the most Titanic 
of those gloomy and iascratalle intellects, which scarce while they, at- 
tract our admiration, it were permitted to us to call up bim that told the 
tale of Gulliver, what would be the sensations of the great Dean—aund 
would not the smile on his lips be @ grim one ?—on beholding his own 
hideous libel upon God and man committed by as into the handa of our 
children ; the deadly imagipvation which only recognised in human na- 
ture the suggestion of a Yahoo, now safely and innocently guiding 
through Fairy table-lands the unquestioning wonder of some happy 
cbild? 

This is the fiercest protest against ali that man shquld reverence, or 
youth believe in, that ever proceeded from a mind, beside whose with- 
ering and malignant merriment Voltaire’s grey sarcasm dwindles into 
frivolous puerility ; yet it is one of the first works of fiction which we 
place before the uupolluted intelligence of childhood, side by side with 
the harmless and graceful fables of De Foe; and Gulliver in Liliput as- 
sociates with Crusoe in the Desert Island. 

Lucretius sought to insult and depose the eternal sanctities, and erect 

in their place his creed of Nature without a God. Do we read bim with 
less profit or less love for this reason? No, We reject his stupid theory 
without an effort, while we linger, charmed, over those exquisite passages 
in his poeiry whieh speak to us, in spite of himself, of the very Divinity 
be denies, by appealing to the fancy and the thought. So true is it that 
tke evil men do in their lives dies with them, while the good lives after 
them. But who, io the face of sach anomalous results as these, can rely 
upon his chances with posterity ? 
It is the consolation of unsuccessful authorship to quarrel with the age 
that rejects it, and assume, with desperate tenacity, a claim to the hom- 
age of afuture geueration. In proportion as the publisher demurs to buy, 
and the public to read, we increase in our self-esteem, and assert our- 
selves to be prophets before our time. No man feels so eure of posterity 
as me whom his own age has affronted ; and we fiud a pleasure in reflect- 
ing that— 








“ Nine cities claim him, dead, 
Through which the living Homer begged his bread.” 
We know that Miltoa’s grand epic only gained for him a few pounds; 
and with how calm a covfidence be writes, in that which is metrically the 
most perfect of all his sonnete— 
‘« He can requite thee, for he knows the charms 
That cali down fame on gentle acts like these ; 
And he can spread thy name o’er lands aud seas, 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms.” 
Yet this assurance of unvalued genius is not less confidently shared by 
those who are utterly destitute of the true effiax of Diety ; and when no 
one but his mamma and sisters is altogether carried away by young Mr. 
Noake’s * Verses on the Bowling-green,” that ill-used aspirant wiil derive 
comfort from the knowledge, that of Shelley’s best lyrical poem only two 
copies were sold in bis lifetime, and from similar facts in the history of 
literature which are sadly numerous. This confidence in posterity is sur- 
prising, whep, on looking closer at the chaaces of compensation which a 
future age may offer to the failures of the present, we are compelled at 
the outset to ask this question—'‘ What security exists in time that man- 
kind will preserve, for the benefit of a subsequent age, that which it re- 
fuses and discards from its own ?”? How vague must be the chances that 
avy after-age, in its progress, will stop to pick out of the dust of centa- 
ries that which has been flung aside. trampled on, and hurried over by the 
ages that are gone before, aud left by them “to lie in cold obstraction, 
and to rot.” 

We are not answered by the knowledge that truth is immutable, eter- 
nal, and sees no corruption ; and that whosoever, at any time, has con- 
ceived and given to the world a siogle truth, has given birth to an im- 
mortality. For the truth may survive, but the man not. 

It was the subtle policy of the Medici, under pretext of receiving learning 
in Italy, to over load the intellect of the age with such a stupendous weight 
of antiquated authority ,as completely crushed and paralysed all indepen- 
dent and original thought. However patient in labour, however varied in 
research, @ man who ouly recoguised his right band from his left, on the 
authority of Aristotle, was not likely to intimidate tyranny; and so long 
as the thinkers of the age amused themselves with attempting the eolu- 
tion of such problems as * How many angels can dance on the point of 
a needle?’ the Government. however profligate and evil, had nothing 
to fear from their investigations. But when, at last, authority began to 
contradict itself, and the ianumerable schools imported into Italy to quar- 
rel over their own jargoo— when, in extremis, their puzzled disciples bad 
to use their owO Common sense in adjusting the adverse claims on rever- 
ence of Plato, Aristotle, Pythagoras, Zeno, Augustine, Irenzeus, and ail 
the fathers into the bargaiu, a more vigorous and stately age of thought 
grew up, though not without the most painful birth-throes; and its ef- 
fects were immediately evident. Of this era Bruno was the first apostle, 
and one of the first martyrs. He it was who first had the courage to at- 
tack Aristotle. He was among the first, too, whose conscience grew rest- 
less under the pontifical nightmare of Rome. He has been charged by 
bis detractors with Atheism, but this accusation must fall at onee to 
pieces on a dispassionate perusal of bis works; and a French author has 

lately said of him, with great truth, “ Qu’ il était tore de Diew””—* that 
he seemed intoxicated with Deity.”’ Indeed the whole of his writings 
are & jubilant psalm of the divine element within him, answering, with 
the keenest perception, to that Divinity which was without, and beyond 
the definition of all the Popes. He was the pioneer of Bacon, and 
rough-hewed the whole road traversed by his succeasor. He first asser- 
ted the principle of induction, and he died for it. Withont his aid, it is 
doubtful if Lavater would ever have writtea, for he discovered, and first 





very cold. Travellers were scarcely expected ; when on that brilliant 





and is never spoken of. Bacon came by-and bye—arranged the rude ma- 
terials left to his hand, and which he bad not far to go in search of, put 
them into orderly and becoming form, and went pleasantly down to pos- 
terity, with bis philosophy under his arm. : 

We might enumerate a hundred similar instances of this uncertainty 
of fame, but one suffices. In nine cases out of ten, those who are stran- 
gled and put out of the way by their own age, fail to get even the hon- 
ourable burial from that which comes after; for if they be found lying 
dead on the road, it is to the interest of the next comer, who robs them of 
+ sand treasure, speedily to kick them into the ditch when the robbery is 

one, 

No. . Say what we will, disguise it as we may, the gain and loss of life 
are here ; and whoever misses contemporary justice— 

‘«¢ Loses what he lived for, 
And eternally must lose it. 
Better ends may be in prospect, 
Deeper blisses, if you choose it ; 
But this life’s end, and this love's bliss, 
Have been lost here.” 


What book is more household to our shelves, or more often and more 
lovingly read, than Montaigne ?—Montaigne, an old gossip, who never 
troubled his head for three minutes about posterity, except perhaps, as a 
curious after-dinner specalation ; who wrote just to ease his own genial 
garrulity, and for the pleasure of quoting much Latin, little to his pur- 

ose ; who rambles loose from subject to subject as the whim takes him, 
ike a child, and yet with a strength and keenness of intellect few mem 
could equal ; who would, ia fact, be a great bore, if he were not so ac- 
complished a man of the world. 
hat obstacles to knowledge may there not arise between a man’s 
work done now, and that indefinite, undated recognition of it which he 
calls posterity ! 

Have not many of Cicero’s most elaborate orations been preserved to 
us by a marvellous chance? and do we not know that by some among 
his contemporaries he was held inferior to his rival? Who shall judge 
between them now? If Virgil had burnt his Adneid, would posterity~ 
have set him, pedestalled upon bis Georgics, so near Homer in his Pan- 
theon? Are we ignorant that Aischylus, Sophocles, and Euripides were 
not the only Greek tragedians that won the dramatic contests of their 
time? Of these, let us look fora moment at Euripides; and again, 
what pranks, are played by posterity? By Aischylus we are dazzled, 
and awed, and half scared ; at Sophocles we gaze as calmly as the s0- 
lemn sculpture he presents to us demands. By neither are we thrilled 
to the heart. To neither, in this household age, do we recur with living 
sympathy. But how immeasurable is the debt which modern literature 
has owed to Buripides! If over the frigid statuary of Alfieri we catch 
for one instant with delight a momentary life-like flush, it is from Eari- 
pides the gleam is stolen. If in the pompous platitudes and sonorous 
emptiness of the classic French dramatist we recognise beneath the Ro- 
man toga—not more lively for its Frenchified fringes—one beat of a bu- 
man heart, it is Euripides that has given the impulse. Byron, when he 
said, in words familiar to all feeling for the truth which they ex- 
press— 

“ Man’s love is in man’s life a thing apart— 
‘Tis woman’s whole existence,” 

consciously or not, was repeating Euripides ; and many are the exclama- 
tions of modern passion which are but eehoes from his pages. Why is 
this? Because he first introduced natural feeling into art—made love 
more human, less awfally divine—and showed us women instead of god- 
desses, Yet this very peculiarity in the art of Euripides, which preserves 
to him the most prominent place before posterity of all her migbtier 
brethren, is just the very quality which drew down upon bim the censures 
of a contemporaneous public, goaded by the coarse witticiems of Aristo- 
phanes, who, in his comedy of “ The Frogs,” taunts the tragedian with 
representing female love upon the stage, and debasing tragedy by the in- 
troduction of domestic interests. 

After all, how much of a man’s reputation with posterity may depend 
a circumstances connected with his individual life and current among 
his contemporaries. Does Johnson owe nothing to Boswell? Does not 
Kneller live as much in the quaint anecdotes we retain of his extraordi- 
nary vanity, asin his pictures? Have not the unfortunate life and early 
death of Chatterton something to do with the interest with which we 
cherish his memory? And the wayward and strange career of Byron, bis 
domestic griefs, and singular self exile—have these no part in the assuci- 
ations which throng about his name ? 

To recur to Montaigne, is it not because such writers as he have so 
largely admitted us into the confidence of their home-life and daily inte- 
resta, that we retain them thus lovingly amidst our own? 

Mr. Haydon, a painter of considerable ability aud conscientious aspi- 
ration, but absolutely no genius, paints very bad pictures, which every- 
body refuses to buy. He blames the public, not himself; and instead of 
painting pictures which people wil/ buy, starves and dies strangely in 
his garret. No sooner dead, than the public, who rejected his claim as 
painter, having become posterity, asserts bis titleas martyr. This is au- 
other of the anomalies of posthumous fame. What the painter failed to 
achieve by his pictures, the man achieved by his death—a reputation! 

Generally speaking, however, he will have the best chance with poste- 
rity, and justly so, whose work is most in unison with his own age. He 
must neither be before nor behind it. Was Friar Bacon before his age? 
Not one whit the nearer was he to Newton: and posterity is as thankless 
as the past. Leta man express in art what he sees, and those about 
him ought to see: in thought, that which his fellows stand in need of. It 
was becauee they possessed this secret, that posterity retains so affection- 
ately the faintest etching of Kalia and Della-Bella, It is because they do 
not possess this secret, that, in spite of their undoubted power aud dex- 
terity, we venture to predict that posterity will not retaim the allegorical 
and historical unrealities of Mr. Maclise, nor the affectations of the mo- 
dern pre-Raffaelites, 

It cannot be objected, with justice to this remark, that the great Ita- 
lian masters did not absolutely see what they painted ; for they did feel 
the religious element in their art with an intensity of which no modern 
artist, we affirm, can be capable, in an age in no way responding to such 
types, and demanding other expressions of itself. Moreover, they did net 
invent, out of their own ignorance, Hebraic forms of country or costume, 
but painted their Madonnas as they saw them in the streeta, Italian pea- 
sants with Italian ecenes around them, sublimed only through the me- 
dium of the artist’s faith—a practice impossible to follow now. 

Blake, a man of genius, painted pictures which nobody cared to buy, 
lived poor, and appealed to posterity. Reynolds—not a man of genius, 
but, nevertheless, an exceedingly good painter—painted pictures whioh 
people bourht with pleasure, lived rich, and snapped his fingers at pos- 


terity. Pocicrity cares a good deal about Reynolds, and very little in- . 


deed about Blake. 

It is but within the last few years that a purer taste in poetry has 
sought to make us once more familiar with the great masters of the early 
Eoglish drama ; and for a hundred of the general public who have read 
Parnell’s “ Hermit,” we venture to thiak that a proportion, at the largest, 
of ten, will be found who have looked at the “ Faithful Shepherdess” or 
“Doctor Faustus.”’ 

The courtiers of Charles II. made very good sport of Milton. While, 
as subjects of the French King, we borrowed from France the worst of her 
literature with the worst of her morals, the grand Republican must have 
been sadly out of fashion. And even at a later day, and in a better age 
of literature, Johnson thought it worth his while to bring to bear bis cam- 
brous wit against the author of the “ Paradise Lost.””?” What wonder at 
this when Cibber was emending Shakepeare ? 

This greatest of all authors—and that we own-him so to be—do we not 
half owe to German research, and German sympathy? And yet, in epite 
of all the intelligent and patient investigation that has been spent upoR 
the subject, how few and how unsatisfactory are the glimpses obtained by 
us into that mysterious existence ! 

With what interest do we inquire what sort of a man was Shakespeare ?: 
aud what were the eircumstances of life which gave depth and colour te 
that ample and profound genius? How did he come to know, at once 
Mercutio and Hamlet, Juliet and Dame Quickly? And the question will 
for ever remain unanswered by research. 

For our own part, we believe Shakspeare to have been a bad Roman 
Catholic. He lived in a time when the people went to hear the Protestant 
service said in churches where they had been wont to hear the mass. The 
great bulk of the populace must have been Roman Catholic in all its as- 
sociations. It has been attempted to adduce that the father of Shakepeare 
was a Roman Catholic, from the fact that he never weut to church; but 
this proves nothing, and is little to the purpose. The associations of cen- 
turies in the mind of a people are not displaced in a day. We think that 
the instincts, the prejudices, the affections of memory and habit, the in- 
clinations of custom, in the mind of tte great dramatist, were towards 
the old creed—its forms, its superstitions, its dogmas. But bis intellect 
was too independent and speculative to find complete comfort at any 
church-door ; and whenever he puts aside popular superstitions, it is 





followed, the science of physiognuomy ; and, indeed, Lavater has onl 
gone half a step beyond him on the way. This man perished at the stake, 





a 


not to cling to newer rituals, but to adventure upon philosophic doubts . 
He was, at once, too human and too genial in his nature to be quite in- 
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: tof popular sympathies and types ; too keen and imperative 
eI Rite 7 ath a be led by the Churchmen. He was an unsettled 
Roman Catholic—a dilatory eceptic (in the metaphysical sense of the 
word); but not a hearty Protestant, His temperament is for ever at war 
with his intellect, As poet, hs is pores, Saarag ,to the sensuous—as 

her, ever in search of the abstract. : 
re is, ‘we think, ample evidence of this throughout his works, The 
nuine Protestantism of that time was Puritanism. The players of the 
lobe and Blackfriars were for ever at war with this body ; and Shaks- 
are was of a temperament far too exquisitely susceptible of sensuous 
Peonty, and was far too convivial and hearty in his habits, to look with 
any leve upon asceticism, He never spares these severe Reiormers ia his 
plays; and in Troilus and Cressida he even goes out of his way, and 
runs into wilful and ridiculous anachronism, to have a hit at them. 

That he was a boon companion, and fond of good fellowship, there can 
be little doubt. All contemporary information about bim sufficiently 

coves this ; and, in fault of it, his own works say more to the purpose. 
His rich nature overflows on all sides. His experience is from without, 
as well as from within, He treats of manners, and habits, and personal 

uliarities, no less dexterously than of the deeper humaa passions. He 
does not anatomise, but create ; aud he never sits down in his study with- 
out opening the window, and letting the babble from the town, aud the 
sunshine from the field, stream through it. It was well for the perfect 
development of his genius that his youth had great experience of nature 
—bis manhood, of men. His first poem, the “ Venus and Adonis,” 
breathes of the woodland and the sky. 

We wonder whether he was bimeelf fully aware of the colossal nature 
of bis own intelligence. Did he ever meet a man whom be held superior 
to himself? We are puzzled to know how far he was rightly appreciated 
by his contemporaries. That he was appreciated there can be little 
doubt ; but we question if it was to the full. We must believe that Spea- 
oor was the fushionable poet of the time; but he certainly alludes with 
high honour to Shakspeare. And yet it is less the profundity and ma- 
jesty of his stupendous genius than its genial and graceful bumanity, that 
we find everywhere praised by those who were nearest to him. Spencer 
gays :— 

«« And he, the man whom Nature selfe hath made, 
To mock herselfe, and Truth to imitate, 
With kindly caunder, under mimick shade, 
Our pleasant Willy,” &c. 
And again, he speaks of him as— 
«* That same gené/e spirit, from whose pen 
Large streams of honie and sweete nectar flowe,” &c. 
Honey and sweet nectar are surely not the first characteristics of a brain 
‘from ane proceeded Hamlet, Macbeth, and Shylock, and Othello, and 


We think there can be no doubt of the reference in those lines. But 
how do we come to know him so affectionately from all his praisers as 
“ Gentle Will?” 

Milton even speaks of— 

“* Gentle Shakspeare, Nature’s child, 
Warbling his native wood-notes wild.” 
Surely there is something far above the bucolics in his genius? 

Chittie praises him for his ‘“‘honied muse,” while requesting him to 
‘* drop a sable tear’’ upon the hearse of Queen Elizabeth ; and a contem- 
porary writer speaks af his “ medlifluous tongue,” and his “ sugared 
sonnets.” Perhaps there was more real admiration for his genius in the 
oensure of grand Ben Jongon, when he said to those who boasted that 
Shakspeare ‘never blotted a line, “I would he had blotted a thousand ;” 
for he suffers himself too readily to be earried away by conceits and 
word-play, which are often unworthy his genius, and makes Lady Mac- 
beth to pun upon the perpetration of her own crimes. 

Of no writer do we see, through the intellect, so much of the tempera- 
ment, as of Shakepeare. If, on the one hand, his cordial and exuberant 
nature made hiro the merriest of his tavern friends ; on the other, those 
delicate and nervous susceptibilities which usually accompany such a 
disposition, must have been exquisitely developed in his organisation : 
and we venture the belief that he was subject to fits of intensely low 
spirits and gloom, at times. We doubt if his digestion was not some- 

mes at war with his good living. How frequent throughout his plays 
are the invocations against evil dreams and restless nights? Where else 
is so strangely given us the whole “anatomy of melancholy?” Who 
else has been so thoroughly to the heart of solitude and sorrow? How, 
too, does he not gloat over the loathsome interior of the tomb of all the 
Capulets with Juliet ; and with Clarence on the monstrous abyss of ocean; 
and with the Ghost of the Royal Dane, upon the preternatural horrors of 
Pargatory! Thisisso great a star that he has warped us out of our 
orbit. In vain we seek to peer into that life ; as vainly as to search the 
sources of the sea. Yet who but lingers by the ocean if only to pick up 
shells upon the shore? With how quaint a curiosity we muse upon that 
strange bequest of his second-best bed to Nan Hathaway, his wife! Was 
this the only cynicism we have seen in his humour? Of his brothers and 
sisters we know nothing but that they lived and died. Neither of his 
son, and if he loved him ; and if, at that boy’s death, a second Shaks- 
peare was lost tous. He is almost too great to speak of. His fame 
needs not to be 

‘* Registered upon his brazen tomb.” 
em return to other men, to observe what dwarfs they ecem beside 
im. 

Another aspect of our subject presents itself bere. 

When Shakspeare’s contemporaries praise him for “his gentle muse,” 
the question will arise,—What part of a man will posterity choose to re- 
tain? And may it not possibly be that very part which he himself least 
values, and wood least suspect ? 

Those to whom it may at any time happen to visit the Laurentian Li- 
brary at Florence, will be interested by the perusal of a letter, which is 
there preserved, addressed by Leonardo da Vinci to the Duke of Milan, 
to whom this most extraordinary man at one time offered his accomplish- 
ed services. 

We do not accurately remember all of the innumerable qualifications 
for employment very modestly set forth in this letter by the writer of it ; 
bat we do remember that among them these were some :—Music—the 
Composition of it; the construction of various musical instruments; and 
proficiency in.performance upon them. The mathematics, in all their 
various, branches, extended by personal discoveries (we cannot affirm, but 
we are inclined to think, that to Leonardo da Vinci we owe the discovery 
of logarithms). Sculpture, casting and working in bronze, silver, &c. 
Mechanics, practical machinery adapted to agriculture—its construetion 
and use ; hydrostatics, &c. Architecture, surveying, Military tactics 
and fortitications, &c. (Here follows a long and detailed list of what the 
applicant is able to perform in these sciences—such as the construction 
of bridges, dikes, and fosses; fascines, trenched camps, &c., and the 
maneuvring-of large aud small bodies of troops for the attainment of 
certain objects; military calculations, &c.) The use of almost every arm 
and the Construction of it. A varied and copious acquaintance with 
as a and the Schools; Painting, in its various branches, and 

This list of attainments, claimed by a single individual, certainly t 
va one’s breath ; but if it be fair A judge of Leonardo's ctdeioane ie 
all these accomplishments from his supreme excellence in painting—an 
art which he meations here quite incidentally—we cannot with reason 
reg him of boasting. The less so, while we are compelled to admit 
heed fact that in the theory of practical hydrostatics the Ttalians are not 

ind us at this day, and that with them the theory has not 
be a oe Roserene of this gifted man. 

. € single excellence on which he does not seem to have espe- 
as valued himself, is the only one which, out of this elaborate ps of 

ogue, snp posterity familiar mith the name of one who was admitted 
tA is contemporaries to have been the handsomest, the strongest, 
a Th P most actomplished man of his time! Sic itur ad astra. 
jz “4 we probably a life which no after-time could have given birth 
a od —e and flower of an age of calm and serene activities which 
complet ee aes to ripen and develop his nature on all sides into 
at especially strikes us is the genius of the great men of the cin- 
ie ee and those who preceded it, is ite ot and univer- 
theis They were neither above nor below an art of art; but i 
t hands everything became ast The "ah os : Pr 
bler than any men n g a, a ey were both greater aud ham 
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We remember somewhere to have seen an etching by Gerard Dow of | 
his own studio, which forever will hannt us. 4 F 

It is an old carven room, large, and lofty, and dim; and filled and 
flooded over with the misty silence of asummer’sevening. Everywhere 
you see the mixture of homeliness and elegance. By the huge old beer- 
barrel in the dark corner, leans the graceful guitar, on which the string 
would seem to be still vibrating, at though but a moment before it bad 
been laid down there, in a desultory mood, Near the massive table 
which is heaped with books, and music, and drawing-materials, the cup 
and the tankard chining among them, the artist himself is leaning ia a 
chair of comfortable beauty, with itsdim velvet and dusky oak. He is 
gazing, in that serene silence, out of the open window before him, through 
which you catch no view; but it is filled up witha gush of grey twi- 
light whieh falls upon the paiater’s face. And behind him you just see 
indistinctly in the dark background, an old staircase, winding up into 
the shadow to some quiet chamber above. 

What is left to the world like this? The present age does not allow 
us even time to stand looking at the picture. We have plenty of politi- 
cians now, but few statesmen. Painters, sculptors, architects, engravers, 
in abundance ; but where an artist ? 

The education which Milton prescribes for a young man would be im- 
possible to realise in days like these. . 

This is a digression from the subject, for which we must apologise. We 
have only wandered a little way in this field in search of one whom, in 
speaking of posthumous reputations, it will be impossible to leave unne- 
ticed—we mean Francesco Petrarca. 

Of no man is the memory preserved with more tender affection, and, 
perhaps, while living, few men ever more thoroughly realised the value 
of a life than Petrarch. At once the friend of princes aud the patron of 
liberty ; an aristocrat by habit, a republican by enthusiasm ; as both, 
fastidious in the extreme ; one crowned in the eapitol, aud at all times 
the welcome guest of royalty, in times when kings did not deem it pru- 
dent to shun the society of the wise; esteemed by the learned, admired 
by the idle ; the friead of Rienzi and Boceacio ; the lover of Laura; and 
the authorof * * * * that wonderful poem which no human being 
bas ever read ; but which he himself, report informs us, held equal to the 
Aineid. 

We do not think that if, with our Irich Dean, the Archdeacon of Parma 
could return to life, he would be quite so much astonished as that other 
might be, at the conduct of posterity in regard to his writings. 

For before he died, Petrarch must have felt in the grateful celebrity 
which a devotion so tender and endearing as was his, had gathered about 
the object of his life’s single and undying passion, some agsurance of that 
interest which posterity has never ceased to feel in the consecrated name 
of Laura. 

Bat, doubtless, he would not be wholly prepared to find his fame as- 
sociated—not with the exploits of Scipio, and the lengthy Latinity of her 
Africa—but with the gushing fountains and peaceful solitudes of Vau- 
eluse, the walks at Avignon, the imperishable image of the Madonna. 
When he was at the age of twenty or twenty-one, Petrarch’s Latin 
poems had already attracted attention. On the death of his father, he 
quitted Bologna, where he had been studying under the guidance of his 
friend Cario da Ristoja, and returned to Avignon. Here it was that he 
met, for the first time, on one Good-Friday morning, in the aisle of Santa- 
Clara Church, one whose beauty and whose reserve were destined to in- 
fluence so strangely the development of his mind, and all his futare life— 
Laura de Naves, wife of Hugh de Sade. 

From this epoch, fortanateiy for posterity, he had an object stronger 
even than the desire of fame, to write in bis native language. 

“ Benedetto sia’ il giorno, e’il mese, e Vanno’” he exclaims in one of 
his sonnets. 

With what curiosity do we ask about Madonna Laura! How affection- 
ately do we cherish every little scrap of information which is to be ob- 
tained about her! With what interest do we regard her portrait; and 
fancy her, in her gown of grass-green silk! And still the question is— 
Did Laura retara the passion ot Petrarca? That insensible to it she was 
not, we think there is every reason to believe. For if her passion was 
never awakened, her vanity at least must have been engaged. 

We imagine ber to have been a woman of a naturally cold tempera- 
ment, and whose affections lay rather in the imagination than the heart. 
We conceive her to have possessed considerable sentiment, but little or 
no passion. 

We do not think her capable of remaining wholly insensible to the re- 
verent homage of affection, any more than of herself making a premiere 
demarche. Doubtiess the more passionate element in love, which over- 
powers many women, wowd have shocked and deterred Laura. We learn 
that Petrarch was not only one of the most accomplished, but also the 
handsomest and most graceful man of his time. Yet we apprehend that 
in whatever may have been the sentiment by which his devotion was re- 
ciprocated, the gratification of the vanity entered into it more largely 
than that of the senses. That the madonna possessed a singular sweet- 
ness of manner and charm of expression, there can be little doubt ; for 
Petrarch’s are not the only praises recorded of her by her contemporariea. 
In her pictures she is represented—although at the age of forty, and the 
mother of nine children—as of a singular youthfulness in form and fea- 
ture, and of a remarkable purity and girlishness ia expression. That she 
must have had a perfect sense of purity, and an earnest devotion to duty, 
we are bound to believe, whea we reflect that she lived ia an age of uni- 
versal profligacy, united to a morose and uncongenial nature; which she 
must have been frequently forced to compare with the respectful tender- 
ness, the grace, the beauty, and tle elevation of Petrarch’s ; yet we have 
no warrant for presuming that she ever made her husband the victim of 
such a comparison. On the other hand, we cannot certainly exempt her 
from the charge of coquetry ; though, pot improbably, this was the uncon- 
scious result of a pecniiar position, and of a character not passionate 
enough wholly*to yield to a love, which it was yet not cold enough alto- 
gether toreject. The sonnets are full of hope and torture, tenderness 
and reproach. 

The more we examine the character of Laura the more it remaius with 
usa question, whether her coldness was not rather the result of oir- 
cumstance than of character; whether, ia fact, her heart had ever 
once been really awakened; and whether another man might not have 
possibly succeeded better that Petrarch. Laura was married ata very 
early age to a man for whom she evidently felt no affection. There can 
be little doubt that her heart had lain wholly dormant before she met 
Petrarch. ‘vhe energy and persistence of his attachment, while it could 
not but flatter a youthful vanity, may possibly have forced from her emo- 
tions which would not otherwise have arisen spontaneously ; and the con- 
stancy of that attachment, the habit of associating with his name all 
that was happiest and proudest in her life, may have added intensity to 
these feelings. 

But the possibility appears to us always apparent, that if, in place of 
Petrarch, some other man—perhaps far inferior to the poet—had arrived 
under a different aspect, and at a different era ia ber life, Laura might 
have loved liked Heloise. 

The names of Laura and Petrarca have been inseparably associated 
with the theory of what is falsely called Platonic love. Nothing can be 
more unwarrantable so far as Petrarch is concerned. There is nothingin 
his sonnets that for a moment can authorise such an idea. On the con- 
trary, they literally vibrate with passion. It has been said that Petrarch 
only clothes with the name of Laura the vague ideals of a poet, and that 
the madonna in these sonnets is no more than the muse in other po- 
ems. We think that any one who has ever really loved, or even been 
near it, will recognise in Petrarch’s verse the outcry of true passion ; and 
all those tender extravagances which seem so cold and silly to the indif- 
ferent reader, are, indeed, no more than the ratural language of the lover, 
who finds pleasure even in playing with the name of his mistress, and 
loves the laurel for the sake of Laura. F 

No; if between these two characters there existed aught of what is 
called Platonism in love, it was on the side of Laura, and not that of her 
lover. We do not, however, forget that Petrarch was the father of au il- 

legitimate child by another woman—a son who surely might have claimed 
a little of that tenderness of which the poet was elsewhere so lavish. Nei- 
ther does his interest in Laura seem to have extended to any of ber nu- 
merous children. But whether he regarded these with bitterness or indif- 
ference no one can now presume to judge. He never speaks of them. 
Love delights to upraize and dignify its objects; but how far ia the cele- 
brity which he gave to Laura, Petrarch sought or valued the magnified 
reflection of his owa identity, we do not like to inquire. Indeed, through. 
out the whole career of Francesco Petrarca there are suflicient evidences 
of a gentle vanity and amiable egotism, which we readily pardon, and 
gladly seck to forget, in the thought of how few have ever united to such 
costly gifts of culture, so much sweetness of disposition, 8© Many graces 
of mind, such even purity of aspiration, or such noble and generous en- 
thusiasm for whatever is lofty and commanding. E 
It is worthy of remark here, that although the sonnets which comme- 
morate the fame of the Madonna are passionate love-poems addressed to 
the wife of another man, yet the chastest of our wives will not scruple to 
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There is a purity in all constancy which ennobles alike the object to whieh 

it clings, aud the soul from whieh it proceeds, which defies definition, and 

rises above criticism. A vicious passion, however violent, may be judged 

Yy its transitory impulae; and of love, as of truth, the best is in en- 
uranee, 

The uplifted hymn of a whole life-time to its solitary ideal can have in 
it nothing that is degrading. The love song becomes a psalm; and the 
pure in heart of every age cannot fail to respond to it. - 

With the fountains of Vaucluse yet murmuring upon our ear—with the 
name of Laura still lingering about our heart—we bid good-bye to Pe- 
trarch. Virtue will never droop so long as the world shall retain men 
capable of a love like this poet’s, or women as worthy of it as the mis 
tress of his tender and beautiful fancies. . 

Our subject is too large for the limits we are permitted to devote to it. 
Many great names remain which we would gladly speak of. We might 
pause toinquire how it happened that a La Roehefoucauld, who lived amidst 
all that can render life delightful, and surrounded by the adulation of his 
contemporaries, bequeathed to mankind so severe a satire on ite weak- 
nesses —or how, while we find his work in every library, many others, 
less fortunate, who, amidst penury and hardship, ve dreamed the angel 
ladder back to earth, and prophesied of human perfection, were suffered 
when living to perish of neglect, and are thrast from memory when dead, 
while their works lie dusty on our bookshelves? 

But already, if not too mach, we have said enough. Our interest in, 
and reverence for, the great society we have ventured to approach, has 
led us to gossip rather than philosophise. 

We are told by his brother (Joseph), that in their early rambles through 
the rocks of Corsica, the young Napoleon used frequently to exclaim with 
enthusiasm, “ I desire to be my own posterity!” “Je voulais étre ma 
postérite!” This is the right feeling ; aud, perhaps, the only service- 
able moral to be drawn from all the history of great labourers and aspi- 
rants. Every hero should contain his posterity within himself. Who 
does this will neither be disheartended by the injustice of prejudice, nor 
laid asleep by the flattery of fools. 





THE CRIMEAN HERO; A BRIGHTON 
ADVENTURE. 


BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


4 
The poet tells us, in strains familiar to all, that the nymph Clytia, the 
Daughter of the Sea and Beloved of the Sun, whom mortals recegnise as 
the flower Heliaathus, still 
turns on her God when he sets 
The same look which she turn’d when he rose,— 


a beautiful “% M of hopeless constancy, to be found only, as some sup- 
pose, in Greek Fable. 

The supposition is incorrect: a modern Clytia exists, no leas the 
daughter of Ocean, and equally the beloved of Phoebus,—beloved, too, 
of so many beside, that, were it in his nature, “ the lord of the uner- 
ring bow” might well be jealous of the indiscriminate attention which 
she receives. 

It is the privilege of England to call this nymph her own. The sea is 
her sire, the metropolis her mother, her lover was that well-be-wigged 
Hyperion, George the Fourth, and the fair creature’s name is Brighton. 

Ask any of the Oceanides, her children,—a countless host, who swarm 
upon her bosom “ from morn till dewy eve,’—if the sun ever ceases to 
pour his rays upon that long line of glazed bricks aad stucco, from the 
moment when he appears “ with shining, morning face,” to that in which 
he withdraws with a countenance shockingly crimsoned by the day’s ex- 
ertions? They will tell you, one and all, that ifyou take up your abode 
in Brighton Proper,—that is, anywhere facing the south between Kemp 
Town and Cliftonville (anciently Hove),—you need seldom despair of 
being able to perform the duties of a dial. Exceptions of course there 
may be, incidental to our insular climate, but clouds at Brighton are only 
like lovers’ quarrels,—an asgry frown such as Apollo’s front might have 
worn when his mistress happened—accidentally—to look at somebody 
else,—the scud that rapidly drifts across the face of heaven, leaving us to 
doubt if it had ever been depressed by gioom. 

So much for the parallel between the mythological Mademoiselle and 
her fashionable British type. If it does not altogetber hold good in the 
matter of ‘ hopeless constancy,” is it that those words, taken in com- 
bination, have now-a-days no particular meaning, for most of us have 
too mush self-love to be hopeless, and very few heart enough to be 
constant, 

Whether the lady and gentlemen of whom it is “ my hint to speak” 
belonged to the category of the trusting and the faithful, will probably 
appear in the few pages which I devote to their recent history. 

Early in the month of November that has just stolen away, there still 
dwelt in Sunshine-cresceat—a part of Brighton which no one who lives 
there can have any difficulty in identifying,—the family of the Martin- 
gales,—rich people from London, whose house of business was in Milk- 
sireet, and private residence at Brixton. I say they “ still’ dwelt there, 
because to remain more than a month in the same locality, is, in these 
days of universal locomotion, a thing to be wondered at, if not admired. 
It is true they had passed the summer season on the Continent, flitting 
from place to place with marvellous celerity, but having thorou bly tired 
themselves out in Paris during the Queen’s visit there, Mr. Martingale 
pere decided upon recruiting the family health, strength, and spirits, by 
an indefinite sojourn at the sea-side. This, of course, meant Brighton, 
and Messrs. Parsons and Sons—(whom some irreverently call “ Parsons 
aad Clerks’’)—having secured a house in Sunshine-crescent, somewhere 
about the middle of September last, the Martingales shipped themselves 
on board the steamer at Dieppe, made the voyage across, subject to the 
usual mariue annoyances (including the steward’s fee) were renovated in 
very proper form at the very excellent pier-hotel at Newhaven, and in due 
time arrived, by train and fly, at their journey’s end. 

Exclusive of their suite,—a courier valet, and (while at sea) a helpless 
lady’s:maid,—the Martingale party consisted of four persons ; the Jupi- 
ter Tonans, who gave his name to the rest, his Juno-like wife, his Mercu- 
rial son, and Cynthia, his charming daughter, a very Dian for sea-side ac- 
complishments. Brighton was a place, Mr. Jupiter said, which agreed 
with him,—-that is to say, he always dined well there ; Mrs. Juno had her 
reasons for liking it,—the shops were good (especially Madame Mercier’s), 
and you might dress as much as you pleased ; young Mr. Mercury (called 
at the font Adolphus) was fond of the ale called “ Brighton Tipper,” had 
a passion for billiards, and was, consequently, a guinea-for-life subscriber 
at Kentfield’s; and Miss Cyathia Martingale—— But she is far too im- 
portant a personage in my story to wind up a sentence with, sol will 
give her a paragraph to herself. 

First, as to personal appearance: under twenty, round, fair, flaxen, 
blue-eyed, rosy-cheeked, ruddy-lipped, smiling, dimpling,—the model in- 
deed, of that healthfal style of young lady whom indolent men, aroused to 
sudden energy, emphatically call “a doosid pretty gal.”’ Then, as to char- 
acter and disposition : good-tempered, lively, impulsive, impressionable, 
rather romantic, and somewhat credulous. What she liked best was riding 
aod dancing, less perhaps for the sake of the exercise than for a reason 
which need not be too precisely stated. Considering how much opportu- 
nity Brighton affords for indulging in the above-named volatile amuse- 
ment it is not surprising that Miss Cyuthia Martingale should have no ob- 
jection to the proposed visit to the shores of Sussex. 

In most of the places to which people resort, acquaintance with them 
is made by degrees,—you require a day or two to look round before you 
feel quite at home ; but Brighton at ounce introduces itself. The journey 
from town by the express train is only just long enough to enable you 
to get through the Zimes, without the advertisements ; you rattle down 
the hill in ten minutes to your lodging on the Marine Parade or the 
King’s-road ; you order dioner with the certainty of getting anything 
you choose to ask for ; and before Y are well aware that France is gl- 
most as near to you as London, fiad yourself iu the midst of the pleasant- 
est crowd in Europe, and not all surprised at having suddenly added one 
more to the number. The clever fellow you talked to this bess at 
the club in Pall Mall,—the handsome woman who sang so divinely last 
night in Eaton-place,—the dear friend who wrote to you three days ago 
from Vienna,—the other friead—not so dear—whbo ouly went six weeks 
siuce to the United States, and whom you hoped you bad got rid of for 
ever,—the Paris man whom you recollect for the last five-and-twenty 
years,—the London man who encounters you at every corner,—the Dub- 
lin man who was once, unluekily, introduced to you and always will 
shake hands when you meet,—all sorts of faces that are familiar—hard- 
ly any that appear unknown,—of such materials is the multitude made 
who from two P.M. till suaset do their best to establish in your mind 
a firm belief in humaa ubiquity. Even the very tradesman’s vans that 

whirl past have the same names inscribed upon them which you are ac- 
customed to read in Regent-sireet aud Piccadilly, fully satisfying you 
that if Brighton be not absolutely Loudon, is at all events not quite “ out 








read them, and the purest of our daughters may do so with an untainted 
pleasure and appreciation. The reason of this at once presents itself, 





of town.” Has the place then, nothing peculiar to itself? Certainly. 
The sun, the sea, the shingle, the strimpers, the gulls, the goat-carts, the 
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grown up perambilators, the blue-gowned bathing-woman, the weather- 
beaten = men, the naatical chaonetens who invite to “a nice row” or 
“a pleasant sail,” the peripatetic astronomers who offer to show the moon 
at py the itinerant artists who pester with pincushions, buffaloes’ 
horns, and fancy baskets, and then the riding-masters with their squa- 
drons of Amazons, numerous enough to farnish forth ahother Light Brig- 
ade,—all these savour sufficiently of the locality, and are not to be 
5 > such force, particularly the equestrian bevies, in any other part 
of Eagland. 

The Martingales were as speedily acclimatised in Brighton as any of the 
constantly-shifting but never diminishing twenty thousand visitors, and 
the ghostly ordeal of the Master of the Ceremonies once over (it took 
place, of course, on the day of their arrival), they were free to follow 
their own avocations. Mr. Martingale, senior, immediately began his 
walks in search of an appetite, though it generally came to him un- 
sought ; his portly helpmate, for whom the widened pavement in the 
King’s-road was “a real blessing,” hurried off to the West Cliff to look 
at the fashions ; Miss Cynthia put herself en rapport with Mr. Roberts 
about “a love of a horse” upon which some young lady had cantered by 
daring breakfast ; and Mr. Adolphus Martingale took a turn as far as 
Manchester-street to see what was going on at “ Jonathan’s.” These ar- 
rangements were but a simple initiation, the mere beginning of the life 
they were about to lead in Brighton, but they served, like straws, to 
show which way the wind was likely to blow afterwards. 


0. 


‘A month or six weeks went by. 

At the end of that time every one of the party had some agreeable 
acquaintances. The head of the family picked up his on the Esplanade, 
on the Chain-pier, at Folthorpe’s ; Mrs. Martingale gained hers at the 
German Spa ; Mr. Adolphus found kindred spirits at Mutton’s, in the 
tennis-court and at the billiard-table ; while the fair Cynthia, who gal- 
loped up and down the cliff from morning till night, rejoiced in “ troops 
of friends,” la beau sexe predominating, though not entirely to the ex- 
clusion of the other. Besides these waifs and strays, there where the 
London people, whom they all knew—some of them here to-day, gone 
to-morrow, back again the next day, and so forth ; some who had taken, 
like themselves, what Mrs. Martingale, who occasionally dropped an as- 
Pirate, called “a nouse for the season.’’ 

It was worth while to hear Mr. Jupiter Martingale,—a large man, with 

waistcoat-pockets, into which he always thrast his large hands 

le talking,—it was worth while, I say,—if you had nothing else on 

earth to do,—to hear him dilate on “the parties’? whom he nodded at, 

shook hands with, or eyed with a strong sense of satisfaction as he pul- 

verised the pebbles on the Esplanade, with his comfortable wife on his 

arm, and a City friend, down from Saturday till Monday, at his disen- 

elbow. He had a loud voice, and gave everybody within twenty 

yards the full benefit of it, which accounts for my being so much in his 
confidence 

“ See him on the cob, there, Vokins ?—huddedo, Sir Charles !—that’s 
Sir Charles Chesapeake ;—did great things ia the war with the ’Mericans 
—heart of a lion, sir, first-rate fellow ; clever eob that, Vokins, worth his 
weight in gold ;—not quite equal to mine, tho’ ;—would have bought bim 
else; figure a long one—nothing under a thousand ; ought to be a good 
one, for he’s never in the stable. Here comes Sir Solomon Goldfiach ;— 
morning, Sir Sol—needn’t tell you who he is, Vokins ;—always buying, 
always building, always making money ; if he lives long enough that 
new street of his will reach all the way to London. Poor Sir Sol! rather 

of late—worth five million, tho’—that’s everything. There’s ano- 
ther little man—same persuasion—no end to ’em here—this is their 
Pisgah ; he’s pretty nigh as rich, they say—can’t recollect his name — 
oh, Shadrach, I think—yes ; an odd fellow, Shadrach, can’t bear to part 
with his money, none of ’emcan. We’ve a whist club here, Vokins ; 
Shadrach dropped in one night, joined in a rubber, lost fifty pound, 
wouldno’t pay. ‘Come,’ says Colonel Hardback—(there he is, huddedoo, 
colonel !)—‘ come, sir, you must settle.’ ‘No,’ says Shadrach, ‘ that is 
vot I von’t do!’ ‘ Not settle, sir, why you know we had fifty on the rab- 
ber!’ ‘ Yes, I know that!’ ‘And if I had lost the money you’d have ex- 
pected me to poy you?’ ‘Oh, yes, that’s votI vould.’ ‘ Well, then, fork 
out now.’ ‘No,’ says Shadrach, looking hard at the colonel, ‘ that’s vot 
Ivon’t do!’ And dammee, sir, Hardback couldo’t get it out of him: he 
owes the money to this hour! Ha! Piccallilly! when did you come 
down? Going tostay? Happy to see you, 24, Sunshine-crescent, knife 
and fork at six sharp. Pretty woman that, on the bay horse ; don’t you 
think so, my dear? Too thin! well, she seems thick enough with the 

ntleman that’s riding with her, eh, Vokins?—ha! ha! ha! Widow, I 

y, lots of stuff—that’s the bait for a baronet. ‘here goes Lord Mill- 
board, always going about in an open fly, sets bolt upright, never looks 
at anybody, gets up at two o’clock, takes twelve turus every day from 
Brill’s to Brunswick place, then goes home to breakfast, lives at the Bed- 
ford, never known to speak to the waiters, great man, sir, Lord Millboard ! 
Huddedoo, admiral! Splendid officer, Admiral Sternpost! Ought to 
have had the Baltic fleet this year. No man knows more of the sea than 
he does. Lives here all the year round. Has done ever since the peace. 
Think he looks older, my dear? Tell you why: hasn’t put in his teeth 
yetj; never does till he dines. Him on the bench, with the beard, and his 
arm inasling? No, I don’t know him ; sets there every day ; must try 
and find out ; suppose he’s from the Crymea!”’ 

Sup so! Yes, every one who sees him supposes that ; Brighton 
being To fact what Cheltenham was after Waterloo, and Bath after Bun- 
ker’s Hill, the out-of-doors hospital for the sick and wounded whom the 
war has scathed buat spared. 

Let me be a little more particular than Mr. Martingale in describing 
this interesting stranger whom nobody seems to know. 

His age appears about thirty ; he is tall and elegantly made; strong, 
no doubt, if he were in perfect health, and active too. He is pale; in all 

bability from loss of bloodfor the close confinement of a sick-teut. He 

as a dreamy eye. as if his mental communings were with the things of 
the past, shunning all cognisance of the present ; and yet it can awake 
to consciousness sometimes, flashing with intellectual light. And then, 
what a superb moustache! 

This description, however, is not mine, but is transcribed literally from 
a note, begioning “ My dear Elvira,” and signed with the initials “C. 
M.,” which came flying into my face one day as I turned the corner 
of Preston-street, just at the moment that a party of young ladies 
were riding past. There was no envelope, so I could not forward it to 
the right address, and I did not at that time know the writer. When I 

became acquainted with Miss Cynthia Martingale, I did better 
than return the note; I kept the secret. 

It isa marvellous thing what wonderful photographs are taken by 
female eyes, even when their owners are riding at full gallop. A short- 
sighted person can’t understand the precess. To me—born a myope— 
the whole thing is inexplicable, and perhaps itis as well, for I can scarce- 
ly say what might ere if I knew that, whenever I leant over the rail- 
ing which separates the King’s-road from the Esplanade, merely looking 
at the long-booted riding-masters and their long-skirted pupils, and 
having no ulterior purpose in view, I was standing for my portrait. In 
that case, I might have been tempted to do what I have good reason to 
believe was done by the interesting stranger, the third time Miss Cynthia 
| mes mee rode by. I might have made as if I sighed, have returned 

photographic glance, have modestly cast down my eyes, have clung 
—as it were—convulsively to the rail for support, overcome—as it were 
—with wounds and emotion, have tottered to a seat within sight of an 
averted glauce, and have feebly—as it were-—returned to the original 
spot by the time the lady came back again. 

When and where they found the opportunity of speaking together is 
more than I am able to say ; but some occasion must have offered, some 
hint must have been given, or a! should Mrs. Martingale have been so 
specially selected at the German Spa every morning as the object of the 
wounded officer’s most respectful attention, when, with the freemasonary 
which connects invalids, he advised her to try the same water that he had 
been ordered to take, “to strengthen the system and restore it to its 
proper tone?” Why, also, should Adolpbus Martingale have talked so 
much about the Redan and the Malakhoff—(so much more than other 
people, I mean, which is saying a great deal)—if he hadn’t had “ the 

ts” of the assault, “quite different from what was generally supposed,” 
—from one of the actors on the memorable occasion,—“ a devilish hand- 
some fellow with his arm in a sling,” who dropped in of an afternoon at 
Kentfield’s “ just to look at the play,” and seemed to have taken quite a 
fancy to him ?”’ 

It is not altogether unfair to suppose that this twofold selection was 
scarcely fortuitous ; that it was not by chance only Colonel Liptrap ad- 
Gressed himself to two members of the same family—to the mother and 
brother—the sister not being unknown. If it were, however, accidental, 
the hit was a lucky one, for being the theme of conversation with each, 
Mr. Martingale, senior, who had a mania for making acquaintances, very. 
soon proposed that Adolphus should make up to the galiant sufferer, and 
try and get him to come to dinner. 

“Try,” indeed! The task was not so exceedingly difficult. 


mi. 


You may talk of Carlsbad, Kissingen, Homburg, Ems, or I noon. 
uhusibadh but I question whether any or all of these would hy, nt 
20 efficacious in healing gun-shot wounds as the factitioug waters of the 
German Spa at Brighton, 

“ Our regimental surgeon, Dr. Toiirniquet, said ft was very fortunate 
he was able to extract the bail that lodged in my chest, and a miracle 
almost that the shell which fractured my forearm did not splinter the 
una ; but,” continued Colonel Liptrap, addressing himself to Mr. Mar- 
tingale, senior, while Cynthia shuddered to hear him, “he told me, 
when he signed my tick——, I mean my medical certificate, that having 
reduced the inflammation and subdued the fever—I was delirious for 
three days, fearfully so I believe, fancying that I still led the storming 
party—‘ all we want now’—these were his own words—‘all we want 
now is change of scene, rest for the mind and body, native air, and, by 
degrees as our strength returns, a little society, and we shall soon be set 
up again.’ So they gave me leave of absence, against my will, for I 
eouldn’t bear the As of leaving before Sebastopol was taken ; but it 
was of no use my remaining in that state, unable to draw my sword, and 
I consented to come home. After I had reported myself at the Horse 
Guards I went before the Board, and they ordered me down here.” 

“ And so, colonel, you led the storming party! I think you'll like 
this port, we call it ‘the doctor,’—the best thing in the world for getting 
up the stamina ; I have it direct from Oporto; a butt of this makes 
three of the usual kind ;—only try it. And so,” repeated Mr. Martin- 
gale, “ you led the storming party! I should like to hear what an eye- 
witness says of that affair of the Reddun. I suppose you were at the 
first attack ?”’ 

“ Exactly sir,” returned the colonel, helping himself; “ on the 18th of 
June, that was the day. Hm! bm! Indeed this wine is excellent; a 
little too strong, I’m afraid, for an invalid ; however, I sappose a single 
glass won’t hurt me.” 

“ Hurt you, colonel! You needn’t be afraid to take a bottle. You’li 
find it very different from the stuff you got in the Crymea! But, about 
the Reddun ?”’ 

“Well, sir,” said the colonel, “if you really are desirous to hear 
about that affair, Pll give you the best account my memory will permit ; 
though after a certain point, when I was shot down, have no remem- 
brance of anything that happened.” 

“ Up to that time, then,” said Mr. Martingale. And the family party 
round the table where this conversation took place prepared themselves 
as attentive listeners. 

The colonel took another sip at “ the doctor,” and began : 

“ On the evening of the 17th of Jane, about six o’clock, I was sitting 
in my tent in the trenches, reading “‘ Casar’s Commentaries,” and men- 
tally comparing the modern art of warfare with the practice of the Ro- 
mans, when a mounted orderly rede up, and informed me that I was 
summoned to a council of war, which was to take place in half an hour, 
in the—in the—Quarries; we had taken them hefore, you know. I saw 
at once there was something in the wind, or I shouldn’t have been sent 
for. ‘ Bridoon,” said I, to my covering sergeant, “ load all my revol- 
vers, and sharpen both my sabres,—there will be work for us before long.” 


“ Colonel,” he exclaimed, “‘ your honour and myself will be the two first 
in Sebastopol.” Hastily throwing my war-cloak over my shoulders, and 
arming myself with a favourite weapon, I bent my steps towards the 
Quarries. When I arrived there the principal members of the council 
were already assembled, Raglan, Browo, Canrobert, Bosquet, Evans, 
Cardigan——” 

“ Evans and Cardigan !” interrupted Adolphus Martingale—“ I thought 
they had come home before then ?” 

“ How very stupid of me !’’ said the colonel ; “ you are quite right ; so 
they had. I was thinking of what took place the night before Inker- 
man. No, no, Evans and Cardigan were not there; it must have been 
Jones and—and—Scarlett,—yes, now I remember, they were the men. 
However, that part ef the matter is not of much consequence. “ Colonel,” 
said Lord Raglan to me as soon as I entered the tent, “ it has beén de- 
cided to assault the Redan to-morrow at daylight. Your regiment will 
furnish the storming party!’ “ And I bope, my lord,” I replied, “ I may 
be permitted to have the honour of leading it?” “ Your answer,” said 
his lordship, “is only what I expected. See that your scaling-ladders, 
gabions, fascines, and sand-bags are in readiness, tell off twe hundred 
men, and God defend the right!’? I bowed and withdrew. I need not 
say, sir, that that was an anxiousnight. I was occupied until a late hour 
in giving directions to my men. At length all was prepared, and I was 
left alone. The moon rose with a brilliancy unknown in northern Jati- 
tudes, and the stars spangled the azure vault above. I listened to the 
hum of the camp till it gradually subsided into drowsy silence, and all 
was still. I thought of my native laud, which, perchance, I might never 
revisit. “ But what matters,” I exclaimed, “ the life of one so solitary as 
myself, with no tie to bind him to the domestic hearth, a being without a 
future. If I give my blood for my country I may yet live in her annals, 
unmourned, perhaps, but not uoremembered. Suach,’’ said the Colonel, 
turning to Mrs. Martingale and the admiring Cynthia, “ such were the 
thoughts which chased each other through my brain. Midnight pealed 
from the lofty belfries of Sebastopol,—the cry of the Muezzin arose from 
the Turkish lines calling the Faithful to prayer,—I—I,—let me see,— 
really the recollection of that moment——” 

* Oh dear!” said Mrs. Martingale, almost ready to cry, though she 
could not have told the reason why. Cynthia, too, sighed deeply 
* What an exquisite description!” she murmured. The colonel, whose 
memory was fortified by the pause,—during which he pouved out another 
glass of ‘ the doctor,’’—resumed the narrative : 

“ A soldier’s tent on the battle-field is but poorly furnished. My couch 
was a simple bearskin, a trophy won in fight on the plains of Balaklava : 
I threw myself upon it and slept. It was but for half an hour,—yet | 
awoke refreshed. ‘“ Muster the regiment,’ I said to the adjutant, who 
came at that moment for orders. I will not weary you with all the 
details of military preparation. Sharp was the word, sir, and quick was 
the motion. I rode up tothe frontof my men. ‘ Two hundred stormers,’ 
I exclaimed. The whole of the front rank stepped forward. ‘ Fall back 
every second file.’ Not aman moved. 1 koew that with such troops I 
could have done anything and gone anywhere. ‘ Men,’ said I, ‘ the path 
of — leads to the goal of honour! I only require two hundred. Obey!’ 
The alternate files reluetantly fell back. The dawn was now breaking: 
the air was chill, bat every bosom glowed with fire. A rocked flew up 
from the Mamelon; it was answered by one from the Quarries. The 
fire of our batteries opened. Idrew my sword. ‘ Forward!’ I shouted, 
at the same time giving spurs to my gallant grey. The noble creature 
snorted wildly, the earth shook beneath his feet, he bore me on like an 
avalanche !——” 

“ You don’t mean to say you charged the Reddun on horseback 2” said 
Mr. Martingale. 

“ Horseback, sir,—ah, ah,—where was I ?—yes, sir, on horseback ; if 
T had not done so I should not have lost that splendid charger. A round 
shot struck him in the chest: he went down, but I threw myself from 
the stirrups, and waving my sword over my head, pluaged into the ditch 
and attacked the salient angle. The grape and shell now beat upoa us 
like hail, felling the men to the ground in spite of the fascines which 
they carried. Of,the first fifty who followed me into the ditch I alone 
remained untouched. ‘Come on, stormers,’ I cried, and my cry was 
responded to. The earth crumbled away from the parapet above, our 
fire had begun to tell, the breach at last was practicable——we mounted. 
Bridvon was by my side,—the foe was before me,—we entered the 
Redan!” 

“ Hooray!” shouted Mr. Martingale; “I think I see you all at it. 
Pass the wine to the colonel, Doll!” 

The colonel filled again : he was warming with his subject. 

“ T suppose, sir, I shall never see such a sight again as then presented 
itself. The work was filled with Russians. Ihad too much to do to count 
them, but there must have been at least ten thousand. I had about eighty 
men left. I led them on to the charge. We gave the Russians cold stee). 
They wavered and fled behind the traverses. ‘ Sebastopol and Victory !’ 
I shouted, advancing. At that moment four masked batteries opened 
upon us. Walkinshaw, the finest grenadier of my corps, had both his 
legs carried away by a spent ball. My sword was shivered in my grasp. 
I rashed upon a stalwart Muscovite sapper and struck him to the ground 
with my clenched fist. I seized the weapon he wielded: it was both 
sword and saw. I dealt death around! The Russians again retreated. 
‘ Bat five minutes more of life and the Redan,’ I cried, ‘is ours!’ They 
were the last words I uttered. Two rifle-balls strack me at the same mo- 
ment—one in the left arm, the other in the breast: I reeled and fell—a 
mist obscured my sight—I saw and beard nothing more!” 

“ What a Nero!” gasped Mrs. Martingale: “ I never!” 

Cynthia was absolutely breathless. 

“ How did you get out of it, colonel?” asked Mr. Martingale. 








“ T should never again have seen the light of day but for my faithfal 
Bridoon. He took me on his back, and amidst a murderous shower of 
grape and cannister, bore me back to the trenches. When I returned to 


The brave fellow’s eyes glistened with delight at the intelligence. | 4 
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consciousness, the probe and the ecalpel were in my bosom. ‘ Have we 
owe the day ?’ I feebly said to Tourniquet. He looked at me stead- 
‘astly and mada no reply. From that moment, as I mentioned before, I 
became delirious. The rest you know!’’ 
. The colonel made a great gulp and finished a third glass of “ the 

octor. 

“ Which was your regiment ?”’ inquired Adolphus Martingale. 

“ My regiment,” returned the Colonel— my regiment? The—the— 
the Hundredth. Not a man was left of it but myself. It was so cut up 
that—that—you won’t even find it in the Army List. 


Iv. 


It is to be inferred from what has just been narrated, that Colonel 
Liptrap had not only become a constant guest at the hospitable board 
of Mr. Martingale, but that he was—as the newspapers say—“ 
ing rapidly towards his recovery.”” He was able, occasionally, to take 
his wounded arm out of the sling, and “ having,” as he said, “been ad- 
vised to stretch it, the bones now being firmly knit,” he did so, of a morn- 
ing at Kentfield’s, in a quiet ~ at billiards with the youthful Adol- 
phus. “ Had the shell hit him in the right arm,” he observed, “ the thing 
would have been impossible—he could never have made another stroke ; 
but as it happened to be the left that was damaged, why he thought he 
could just manage to make a bridge.” And so he played with his young 
friend, and it was really surprising, considering the great ae 
he laboured under, how he ever came to win. “ Fortune,” says the 
adage, “favours the Bold,” and this, without doubt, was the reason why 
Miss Cynthia’s “ Hero of the Redan” (every young lady, I believe, has 
one of these heroes) was so generally successful in his friendly contest s 
with her brother. The colonel, however, was very scrupulous: he never 
would play for anything but “ the tables,” though, if , he did not 
object to take a trifling bet on the rubber, neither did he sternly refuse 
to pocket what he won. In consequence of this little arrangement the 
heavy purse of Adolphus Martingale grew gradually lighter, but then he 
acquired a knowledge of the game that quite made up for any slight, 
practical failure. It happened, conveniently, too, that the young gentle- 
man never knew how he was beaten, and had far too good an opinion of 
his own play to admit his losses, so that nobody knew, but his antagonist 
and himself, to what extent he suffered. 

Bat this amusement was a mere passa tiempo—the idleness of an heur : 
the gallant colonel’s more important occupation was the equestrian exer- 
cise,which he took every day in the company of Miss Cynthia Martingale. 
That young lady, who had hitherto figured conspicuously in the 
mounted lot that left Roberts’s stables, now completely separated herself 
from her careering companions to ride with a quieter but more interest- 
ing escort. Her “ sweet friends,’’ who sneered amongst themselves at her 
withdrawal, did not, however, take it much to heart : indeed, as long as 
Major Rattles and Captain Smash were of their party, they envied no- 
body, they said, and went on galloping harder than ever—so hard that it 
is altogether wonderful how their horses’ legs stood it. But the legs of 
a - ghton horses are, certainly, not the least amongst the marvels of 

e day. 

Shattered by the Crimean campaign, Colonel Liptrap felt wholly ane- 
ual to “ the cliff pace,” and therefore rode very gently, and quite as 
gently Cynthia Martingale reined in her horse beside him. A day sel- 
dom passes at Brighton without one of the fast young damsels being opis, 
and many respectable fathers altogether set their faces against their 
daughters’ equestrian pursuits, on account of the danger which attends 
them. Bat, under certain circumstances, it is much safer to let your 
daughters go at a hand-gallop than at a walk. The former may let her 
in for a roll in the dirt—a torn habit, and, perhaps, a sprained wrist or 
ankle ; but with the latter there is a chance of falling into something 
worse than mud, of damaging somethiog more than the extremities. 

I have somewhere seen a French print which represents a knight and 
his stolen bride in full career, on separate steeds, with clasped hands and 
joined lips ; but this mode of making love, I am inclined to think, ie rare. 
{t seems to me much more probable that soft words can be spoken, still 
softer sighs breathed, when neither of the parties are being furiously 
bumped up and down in their saddles. ‘“‘ Dear—est, I a—a—a—dore 
yo—u—ua!” jerked out of a man’s mouth at a swinging trot on a hard 
road, like halfpence out of his pocket, is a declaration more likely to pro- 
voke the lady to laughter than to a more tender emotion. On the other 
hand, “ Al—ber—bert, this is mad —mad—madness!”’ (the fair one’s ge- 
neral reply when she means to accept you) is eatirely spoilt by a hic- 
cuping style of delivery. 

ut when a lady oe gentleman walk their horses side by side, able to 
look into each other’s faces and speak below their breaths, when they 
leave the public promenade behind, and, altogether forgetful of the fact, 
fiad themselves alone on the downs together, and remain there till it is 
almost dask, if you don’t arrive at the conclusion that they have been 
making love, you must at all events admit that they have had every op- 
portunity for doing so. 

Moreover, when the gen'leman is constantly invited by papa to “drop 
in at six, if he hasn’t any better engagement ;” when it comes to re 
that he does drop in ; that he tells desperate campaigning stories in which 
he is the chief actor; that he overcomes his repugnance to port, and 
drinks as if he liked it ; that he takes a hand at piquet with mamma for 
half an hour ; and that he devotes the rest of the evening to the piano 
where somebody sings the sweetest melodies, in which he has just voice 
enough to join, while papa falls fast asleep and the lovely songster’s 
brother smokes a regalia in the balcony outside—the window being shut 
because she detests the smell of smoke ; when all these things happen 
nearly every evening, you must surely be willing to allow that, if the 
gentleman wishes to make himself agreeable to anybody, in particular, 
no one seems very much inclined to prevent him. 

Least of all, in the case in point, was Cynthia Martingale: by no meang 
disposed to throw away his chance was Reginald Liptrap. 

Mr. Martingale was, as I have already said, a very rich man; his 
danghter’s fortune would no doubt be considerable ; he, himself, was 
friendly to the colonel, excessively friendly; his wife had taken the 
gallant soldier quite en belle passion; and the useful Adolphus— 
he will pardon me for saying so—wasa muff of the very softest texture. 

But how stood the matter between the colonel and his country? Now 
that he was convalescent were not her claims upon his sword renewed ? 
Did not that light-blue, yellow-bordered ribbon, with its dangling silver 
medal and triply-inscribed clasps, bind him to her service as by a retain 
ing fee? Did not the command of a brigade—who knows? perhaps a 
division—await him when he returned to the Crimea? Ah! but the 
colonel, like a great many more, had “ urgent private affairs.” Very 
urgent they were—very urgent they must have been—for he seriously 
meditated ee. 

Without assigning any other reason, though there might have been se- 

veral, I may say that the heroic officer was in want of money; in- 
deed, if I used the expression “ hard-up,” it would scartely be too strong. 
Besides, he was in love. Cynical people may say that the last was no 
reason for the step he proposed to take. I shall not argue the point. 
Colonel Liptrap knew what he was about, and that is quite enough for 
my purpose. 
Standing so well as be did with Mr. Martingale and all his family, itis to 
be presumed that he at once made his proposals in due form. This, how- 
ever, was not exactly the course he pursued. There might be a great 
deal of éclat in giving his daughter to a man of the colonel’s rank and 
services, but “ somehow or other,” said Reginald Liptrap to himself, 
“ when these old buffers’ (I am ashamed to say that he actually did use 
these very words) “ take a matter of this sort in hand, they go about it 
in such a stupid, business-like sort of a way, they ask such a lot of ques- 
tions, want to have —e in black and white, to see their way, as 
they call it, make such a fuss about settlements and all that kind of 
thing, that a fellow like me has no chance at all with them. Old Mar- 
tingale is a goodish sort of chap as long as we’er on the square, but if 
once I let him get round the corner it will be all U P ‘up’ with me. 
No, I must take the change out of that fool Dolly, persuade Cynthia to 
bolt, and then the governor and I can meet on equal terms.” 

This was not heroic language, neither did it imply heroic conduct, but, 
as Biddy Fudge says, “heroes wil! err;’”’ and if the proverb be true, 
that no man isa hero to his valet de chambre, 4 fortiori no man is a 
hero to himeelf. 


v. 

“ Has the colonel been here to-day ?”’ inquired Adolphus Martingale of 
the very young gentleman, with the very young moustache, who officiates 
as marker in Kentfieid’s public room. 

The reply was in the negative, whereat Adolphus expressed some sur- 
prise, observing that the colonel had promised to meet him by eleven 
o’clock to play a match. 

“ He’s rather too much for you,” said the javenile marker, with all the 
self-sufficiency of his class. 

“ You think 20, do you?” returned Adolphus. ‘‘ When I play my best 
he hasn’t much chance.” 

“Then you wasn’t playing your best last night,” retorted the sprout- 
ing moustache. 
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ses 
“ ?? asked Adolphus, rather angrily. 
“ any ? re oe hese I don’t een you’d have parted with so much 
tin ‘Ab. he’s wide awake is the colonel. I should have to take off my 
t to b wf!” 
er i leaked’ as the young marker as if he felt very much disposed 
t take off his coat and administer a beating of a different kind ; hut he 
~ lowed his wrath, and instead of making a hostile demonstration, pro- 
seul a game or two until the colonel came. The young marker said 
Phe didn't mind giving him a lesson,” and they at once set to. , 
If the object of Adolpbus Martingale that morning was to play at bil- 
fiards, it was quite as well he did not wait for Colonel Liptrap, as twelve 
‘elock came, and two or three more hours followed, without his making 
his appearance. After a few wondering remarks about his not keeping 
bis engagement, Adolphas, absorbed in his game, and renovating himseit 
occasionally with a glass of “ Brighton Tipper,’ smoked his cigar and 
layed on, without troubling himself any more on the subject. 
er The old fellow,” he said y oman Ne will be sure to turn up at din- 
hall know all about it. f 
ner, an oe | Liptrep’s arrangements that day did not inclade a din- 
per in Sunshine-crescent, as Mr. Adolphus Martingale subsequently found 


out. ted for 

identical moment which the Crimean Hero had appointed fo 
oA 3..4-- billiard: playing young friend, he stopped his horse beneath 
the balcony where Miss Cynthia, in riding attire, was watching his ap- 





Pree f ter to the Dyke,” said the 
‘W have a lovely morning for a canter to the Dyke 
neal ° ‘are, Mastingale, who came to the window to see her danghter 


orn papa, when he comes in from Folthorpe’s, not to wait lunch for 


lady. 
— salam, whips shaken, and the colonel and Miss Cynthia 


oy "did not, however, take the road to the Dyke, though their horses’ 
heads were turned at first in that direction, but having made a circuit 
which brought them out on the race-course, pusbed on at a quicker pace 
than usual through the little village of Ovingdean ; nor did they check 
their speed till they had placed the hill beyond Rottingdean between 
themselves and Brighton, As Miss Cynthia expressed no surprise at 
riding in that direction instead of the one spoken of, it is to be presumed 
that their present route was reconcerted ; indeed, the first words that 
Colonel Liptrap uttered as they walked their horses down the slope put 
that question beyoné all doubt. 

“ You fear not, Cynthia,” he said, “toshare the destiny of one who 
bas nought but the sword he wears to carve his way to fortune?” 

“ Fear! she exclaimed. “I glory in my choice.” 

“Let us push on then, dearest,’ returned her lover, “for the steamer 
jeaves Newhaven at three, and there are some matters which must be 
settled before we go op board.” fa. Z 

If any one had witnessed the rate at which they did “push on he 
never would have supposed that the active colonel and the ‘ shattered 
invalid were th2 same person. I shall leave them to make the best of 
their way while I mention one or two things that took place about the 
game time at Brighton. 

“Ts Mr. Martingale at home?” inquired a very neatly dressed man 
with a pair of quick, searching grey eyes, as the house-door opened in 
Sunshine-cresceut in answer to # gentle ring at the bell. 

“No, sir,’ was the butler’s reply, “ master is hout.” 

“ Where can I find him?” j 

“ Probberly, sir, at Folthorpe’s Libery : master mostly goes there of a 

ing to read the rs. 
me For well,” oid Go ange; “ you cansay Mr. Jones called.” And 
he walked away, . 7 

Mr. Martingale was reading the papers, as his butler supposed. He 
was deeply engrossed by one of “ our own correspondent’s” letters in the 
Times, when @ slight pressure on his elbow caused him to look up. Mr. 
Jones, with the keen grey eyes, stood before him. 

“] beg your pardon, Mr. Martingale,” he said, “ bat when you have 
quite finished the paper I wish to say something rather important to 

” 

“ God bless me!’’ said Mr. Martingale, struck by the stranger’s manner, 
“important! I’m at your service !” 

“ Not here, sir,” said Mr. Jones, in an under tone ; “ outside, if you 

”? 
ise ied the way into the street, turned into the Pavilion Gardens, and 
Mr. Martingale followed. ‘ : 

“Now, sir, what is it?’ asked Mr. Martingale, when they were quite 

one. 

“ You are acquainted with a person named Liptrap, I think ?” 

“To be sure { am! and a fine fellow he is! Colonel Liptrap. Just 
come home from abroad.” 

“ Not very long,” replied Mr. Jones. 

“ Do you happen to know where he is now ?”’ 

“ Where? Here, I suppose, in Brighton ; he dined with me yesterday. 
Expect to see him at dinner again to-day.” 

“T thiok you will be disappointed,” said Mr. Jones. “What o'clock 
is it now ?” 

: er tell you. Eh? what’s this? I must have left my watch at home. 
Odd I should forget it. Ob, it’s striking now,— One,’— that’s it. 

ell 2” 

“ At three o'clock the Flyaway steamer leaves Newhaven for 
ieppe.”’ 
. What's that to me?” said Mr. Martingale, somewhat impatiently. 

“A good deal,” returned Mr. Jones, coolly. “ Your daughter and 
‘ Colonel’ Liptrap mean to be off in it.” 

“ God bless me! You don’t say so! How do you know?” 

“ [met them on their way there an hour ago.” 

“We'll take a fast horse and fly, sir,”’ he said ; “ we can get there in 
little more than an hour. To satisfy you, sir, I may as well mention that 
I’m the head of the Brighton Detectives. I’ve just a question to ask at 
your house as we go along, and then we’ll be off in earnest.” 

He bundled Mr. Martingale into the fly and they drove to Sun- 
shine-crescent. Mr. Jones requested permission to speak to Mrs. Martin- 
le. ‘ 

mn Have you missed any trinkets lately, ma’am ?” he inquired. 

Mrs. Martingale was rather “ flustered” by the question, but would go 
up-stairs and see. In less than a minute she came down again. An em- 
erald necklace and a pair of diamond earrings were gone! 

“ Have you found your watch, sir?’ asked Mr. Jones, 

Mr. Martingale, who had been hunting about, confessed he could not. 

“ I thought it was likely,” observed Mr. Jones. “ Now then, sir, we've 
no time to lose.” 
x * * * * 

The fiery-faced pikeman at Newhaven-bridge must have been rather 
astonished at the peremptory tone in which he was ordered to fling open 
- - om as a horse and fly coming from Brighton dashed up at full 
peed. 

“T can see the boat,” said Mr. Jones, as they crossed the bridge and 
turned sharp round towards the pier-head ; “ her steam is up, but we’ve 
gota quarter of an hour. We shall do it.’ 

The bell was ringing * on shore’? when the Detective, closely followed 
by Mr. Martingale, put his foot on the ladder. Mr. Jones was on deck in 
0 instant, nor was Mr. Martingale Jong behind him. A quick glance sa- 
tisfied the former that “ the parties” he wanted were not there. He dived 
Into the state-cabin ; Mr. Martingale rolled down “the companion” after 
him. Before he was weil on his legs, the grasp of the Detective was 
firmly fixed on the collar of the Crimean Hero, 

“ Reginald !” screamed Miss Cynthia, “what means this daring man? 
Ah, my father !”” 

“So, Mr. Liptrap,” said the detective, “ you’ve been at it again. T’ll 
trouble you for that red morocco case in your breast-pocket. And while 

ou're about it you may as well hand over this gentleman’s gold repeater. 
bP done that, you’ll be good enough to come back with me to 

- oot have you arrested the colonel ?”” shouted Mr. Martingale. 

‘colonel |”? replied Mr. Jones. “He isn’t halfso much of a colonel as 
™ are. He calls himself Reginald Liptrap, does he ? Well, I know him 
one or two other names. What do you think of J oseph Crowbar, alias 

anibal Brown, alias Billy the Smasher ?”” y 

Why, whatishe then? J took him fora Crymean Hero!” 


“A Crymean Hero! Je * : A 
‘Ticket or Leave!” ro! He’s just come back from Australia! Hx’s a 
* . “ ” ® ‘ 


I draw a veil over the agonies of Miss Cynthia Martingale. As more 


a yt a writer bas eaid, “they may be more easily couceived 


_ oe 
“ : w.... BRIGHT IN THE RING. 
© speeches of Mr. Bright rather forcibly remind one of those e hibi- 
tions in which the performers are advertised to accomplish the most = 
gerous feats—to ride on ever so many horses at once, to dance en their 


backs, dash through hoops, jamp over carpets, and make the most daring 
somersaults, while the horses are galloping rouad the ring at full speed. 
At the Mechanics’ Institation of Marsden Mr. Bright rode on three of his 
hobbies abreast, astounded his audience by standiag on his head, by leap- 
ing to the wildest conclusioas, and, after setting every principle of rea- 
£00, a8 the adepts of the circas appear to set every principle of gravita- 
tion, at defiance, rejoiced his friends by alighting safely on his feet to re- 
ceive their thanks for his extraordiaary performance. His three hobbies 
were the marvels of a penny newspaper, the wisdom of the Americans, 
and the glories of Russian civilization ; and he managed these with re- 
markable adroitness, making his three horses shift their paces at will, 
the left going to the right, the right to the left, aud the middle taking by 
turns the position of each of its neighbours. There was a skill displayed 
in all this of which we can give our readers no adequate idea ; aud fully 
to understand how he managed to talk on all three subjects at once the 
speech itself must be perused. Still more brilliant, however, were the 
“dangerous feats” which were added to this remarkable performance, 
We have in our day bad the pleasnre of witnessing many dangerous ex- 
ploits performed by men of facile eloquence, who amuse us in hall and 
Senate asthe tumblers amuse us in the streets; aod we are bound to 
confess that Mr. Bright has not only outdone every competitor, but now 
has outdone himself. Such daring somersaults as Mr. Bright exhibited 
to the gaping mechanics of Marsden we have never hitherto seen. 

The first had reference to the penny newspapers. What a wonderful 
thing is a newspaper—not a newspaper in the abstract, but a modera 
one, and the latest form of it—a penny one! In the dark ages there was 
@ fourpenoy stamp on the public journals, and these were very poorly 
conducted, fall of mere rumour for news, full of mere twaddle for opinion. 
About ten years ago the stamp was reduced toa penny, aud immediately 
the character of the journals rose, The information was more copious 
and more exact, the criticism was more profound in thought aod more 
elegant in expression, the moral tone of the newspaper was raised, and it 
ceased to indulge in scandal, and evea in mcre harmless personalities. It 
needed but one thing more to raise the character of the press to the high- 
est pitch, and that was the entire abolition of the stamp. Mr. Brignt, 
and a few other wise men, expressed their views, and the stamp was abo- 
lished. Behold the result in a penny newspaper! Every morning you 
have it on your table,—at least, Mr. Bright says so,—aud you cannot 
help thinking, “ What a wonderful thing is one of those peuoy newspa- 
pers!’ A steamer comes in from the United States, clippers from Aus- 
tralia, mails from India and China, despatches from the Baltic, despatches 
from the Black Sea, letters from our own correspondent, telegraphic mes- 
sages from all the great capitals of Europe—from all the quarters of the 
globe tidings are gathered iato “ that wonderful sheet ;” the news is as 
good, the tone is as high, the writing is as powerful as in any of the old 
and more — papers, and yet you get it “ all for the price of one pen- 
ny.” A miracle of cheapness! Suppose we graut all that Mr. Bright 
says. Miraculous, that information which it costs huadreds and thousands 
of pounds to collect from all quarters of the globe should be presented to 
the public in a small sheet, price one penny. It is a miracle of legalized 
fraud. No wonder that the papers are cheap—it costs only a few peuce 
to get their printed matter ; they live by the scissors, being made up of 
cuttings from the more costly journals which Mr. Bright is pleased to de- 
a. Manchester men have an inordinate admiration of cheapness. 

et us suggest to the metaber whom Manchester no longer delights to ho- 
nour, that if the London warehousemen could get carpets and calicoes by 
merely paying the carriage from the manufactory they could present Mr. 
Bright and his friends with an ariicle a still greater miracle of cheapness 
than that “ wonderful sheet’? which issues from the printing-presses of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 

Will anybody believe that after performing this dangerous feat, not of 
praising the penny newspapers—we shall not quarrel with him for that, 
seeing that we furnish them with the greater part of their contents, 
which are really very wonderful at the price of a penny—but of praising 
them at the expense of their more costly contemporaries, upoa whom 
they daily depend,—Mr. Bright lights upon his legs? He does, and takes 
another leap more tremendous thau the first. It is in honour of Holy Russia. 
Here we have some little perception of his cleverness in shifting the po- 
sitions of his horses. From newspapers to Russia—an easy transition! 
He began with the subject of books—cheap books; then went on to 
cheap newspapers, and thence to Russia aud books again. Books are 
wonderfully cheapened. Not long ago they were very scarce indeed. A 
few rich men had them for ostentation rather than use. Now at every 
railway station books may be had fora shilling whjch, until recently, 
were sold at half a guinea. Starting in this way, he went on to Rassia, 
and to prove the advanced state of her civilization. It was not the num- 
ber of books, he had already said, that made a man powerful ; rich men 
still, as of old, have immense libraries for ostentatioa rather than use ; 
but, forgetting his own words, he proceeded to demonstrate the absurdity 
of all we say agaiost Russian barbarism by counting the books in the 
Imperiai Library at St. Petersburg. It is common for newspapers to 
speak of “ that barbaric empire,”’ to describe the Czur as a savage despot, 
ruling over savage hordes, and to tell of the dangers which menace the 
Civilization of the south aad west of Europe from the inrvads of the 
northera bear. ‘Is it not a singular thing,” says Mr. Bright, “that in 
St. Petersburg, the capital of this barbarous empire, a city built in mo- 
dern times, there is a library, a public library, which ia size ranks the 
third in Europe, and is said to contain 10,000 volumes more than the 
British Museum?’ And this is Mr. Bright’s argument to prove the civi- 
lization of Russia! We shall not dispute the fact which he brings for- 
ward, although it might not be difficult todoso. It is not easy to forma 
comparative estimate of the extent of libraries from the number of vol- 
umes, it being customary in some places to count every pamphlet as a 
separate volume, and in others to bind them in sets. That, however, is 
nothing to the present point. It is to the point, however, to recall Mr. 
Bright's own remark, that the number of books in our possession is no- 
thing. It is the use we make of them that is to be valued. Why does 
not Mr. Bright tell us the number of individuals who have tickets of ad- 
mission to the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg, aud compare it with 
the number of those who daily frequent the reading-room of the British 
Museum! Or why does he not tell us of the penny newspapere, or of the 
newspapers at any price, which are allowed to circulate in Russia? 

If the size of one library is to be taken as the test of civilization, the 
incautious reader may suppose that the United States have no chance of 
a high place in Mr. Bright's estimation, as their libraries are nothing to 
boast of. The incautious reader would be very much mistaken. Mr. 
Bright thinks the Uuited States of America the most favoured land the 
sun shines on, and, if we may judge from some of the expressions in which 
he is apt to indulge, fully intends to emigrate there come rainy day. He 
draws a very bright picture of that pleasant land—no taxes, no beggars, 
no ignorance, no army, DO navy, cheap newspapers. Oa these he dweils 
at considerable leagth, making only a parenthetical objection to slavery, 
and not saying a word as to the weakness of the executive Government. 
But the especial excellence on which Mr. Bright dwells is the smalluess o! 
the army, and the nothingness of the navy. “ Yet nobody thinks of in- 
sulting the United States. An American is as free from violence abroad 
as an Englishman ; and it is by no means certain that he is not more sure 
of redress, in case of insult.” What does Mr. Bright mean? Does he 
mean that the United States have a pious horror of war, that it is their 
principle not to resent injury, aud, because they are known to be of this 
peculiarly meek disposition, foreign States show them unusual respect ? 
Mr. Bright knows that the very contrary is the case ; and that, if the Uni- 
ted States are unprepared for war, the attitude which they assume when- 
ever they fancy their rights are invaded is the most bellicose. It is cer- 
tainly not by acting on the principles of the Peace Society that they win 
upon foreign States, but because they threaten the reverse, and it is 
known that what they threaten they can accomplish. When will Mr. 
Bright cease to practise this inglorious tumbling? We estimate his abi- 
lities too highly to believe that he himself can be deceived by such rea- 
soning, and wish that he were content with vulgar honesty of statement, 
which, if it be bad taste, we have the bad taste to prefer to all the brilli- 
ancy of his sophistical arguments.— Times, Dec. 19. 





SENSIBLE COMMENTS ON A STUPID PAMPHLET. 


A pamphlet has just appeared in Paris under the strange title of The 
Necessity of a Congress to Pacify Europe, to which the place where 
it is printed and the peculiar circumstances of the time give an impor- 
tance that it woald not othe-wise deserve. We will enter into no specu- 
lations as to the quarter from which this publication emanates or the 
authority by which it may have been put forth, suggested, or approved, 
but will treat it entirely on its own merits, as if it had issued from the 
printing press of a country where every citizen is free to promulgate his 
own sentiments without considering to what extent they may meet the 
views of counteracilag the policy of the Government. The question is a 
weighty one, and should be met with all frankness and simplicity by those 
who assume in times of difficulty and danger the hazardous task of direct- 
ing and forming the opinion of their country. The preface to the pam- 
phiet reflectsseverely on the English press for counteracting the effurts of 





their Goverament in proportion as the probabilities of peace acquire more 


—== 


consistence, and points out that, as England lost nothing in dignity by 
the independence of the American colonies, and France nothing in 

uity by the events of 1814 and 1815, so Russia, so far from losing, 
Increase the confidence and esteem of Eurepe by sacrificing a policy in- 
compatible with the peace of the world. 

If peace is to be made it must be founded on trath, and in this whole 
passage we Can fiad no statement which is not inaccurate or exagerated. 
The English press, so far as we are aware, has done nothing to prevent 
Russia accepting the terms tendered to her by the allied Powers; but it 
certainly has not told her that Eagland vanquished by her own colonies, 
or France by an European confederacy, suffered no disgrace and no bhu- 
milation. Nor will it ever, ws trast, maintain, ia order to coax Russia 
out of her obstinate plans of ambition and aggression, that, after the 
manuer in which she has provoked, aud the ill-success with which she 
has carried on this war, she cag resume her former position, or rise in the 
confidence and estimation of Europe. These are the suggestions of a 
timid courtier, who seeks to overcome imperial self-will by hiding the 
truth beneath unmeaniag compliments,—not the honest statements of a 
man who wishes to place the real position of things before us, and to ap- 
peal to the seatiments of reason and of prudence. ND. if Russia is to make 
peace it must be, not because she will lose nothing by it, bat because she 
bas already lost mach by the war, and mast lose much more by its con- 
tinuance. If this conviction be present with her she will make peace 
now ; if not, we cauaot supply its place by courtly phrases aod well- 
turned compliments. 

The pamphiet tells us that three of the five great Powers are at war, 
and that the two others are unable to reconcile them ; therefore, it says, 
there can be no other means of making peace than through the intervea- 
tion of a Congress. A decissive success bas been atiaiaed by the fall of 
Sebastopol ; the necessity of peace replaces now the necessity of war; 
feutral Powers have become respectable, instead of being contemptible ; 
the opinion of Europe is in favour of peace ; that opinioa ought to ex- 
press itself collectively, iustead of individually, and with au authority 
above all other authorities. If Russia should propose a Congress, she 
would give the best proof in her power of her pacific desires. She has 
not, in tact, been wrong in her views, but only in not perceiving that the 
age of crusades is past. If a Congress were appointed, every one would 
be sure of peace, Austria and Prussia would fiad again the importance 
they have lost—Russia a return to industrial development,—France and 
England a salatary check toa war which will test more shrewedly the 
union of the allies, and the secondary States a gurantee and a security 
in the collective protection of Europe. 

We have stated these arguments fully because there is not one of them 
from which we do not entirely disagree. What is the real obstacle to 
peace? Not that Austria and Prussia are unable to procure it, for Aus- 
tria and Prussia count for nothing—are mere lay figures, mere pro- 
perties in the great drama which we are enacting ; but because 
bas been hitherto so bent upon aggrandizement, so wedded to unprin- 
cipled ambition, that she clings to her schemes of conquest and annexa- 
tion even after the fortune of war has demonstrated them to be impossi- 
ble. Strengthen the mediatorial Powers, says the phamphlet, and, as 
irresolute Austria and timid Prussia have failed, add to their irresolu- 
tion and timidity the irresolution, the timidity, and the venality of all 
the secondary States of Europe. Then you will have arbitrators to whose 
award the belligerent Powers must bow, and whose opinion will be the 
cause and the sanction of peace. Now, in the first place, why do we need 
any mediators or internuncios at all? If our demands be reasonable and 
moderate we ought to adhere to them, if not we ought to reduce them to 
the point of reason and moderation ; but in neither case ought we to sub- 
mit them to the arbitration of Powers who have gained the proposed oe 
sition of arbitrators by shrinking from the duties which their position 
posed on them, and by distributing their approbation to the West and 
their good wishes and good offices to the East. 

The true Congress is one in which the belligerent Powers alone should 
be represented, and where harmony should be secured, not by the power 
of the majority to biad the minority, but by mutual agreement upon 
such terms as the successes of one party enable them to demand, and the 
necessities of the other oblige them to concede. Build and bad as Russia 
is, she is infinitely more respectable and more worthy of consideration 
than the aggregate of paltry Royalties of which a European Congress 
would now be composed. Why should we submit our case to this as- 
sembiage of Sovereigns? Which of them represents the real opinion of 
his people? Which of them would not fiad himself and his policy repu- 
diated by them, did a momentary relaxation of repression only allow 
them voice and utterance? Who are to be their assessors or representa- 
tives? Mep deputed by camarillas bought with Russian gold,—men co- 
vered with Russian orders, for which they have sold their personal honour 
and the independence of their country,—men imbued with the narrowest 
prejudices of caste and the most bitter contempt for their unprivileged 
country men—men who hate Eagland because she is free, and love Rus- 
sia because she is not only despotic herself, but the champion and bul- 
work of all other despotisms. We believe our cause to be just, and we 
hope it will never be submitted to so iniquitous a tribunal. We 
believe our hands to be strong, and we hope we shall not be 
cheated by diplomacy out of terms that we are able to extort by 
force. We do not share in the respect which this pampbleeter feels 
for Powers whose sword is glued to the sheath, not by considera- 
tions of moderation and justice, but by the meanest selfishness and 
the most abject terror, and who are only neutrals to-day because the 
have not the courage and honesty to be principals. Rather than submit 
our quarrel to a Congress in which Russia would be omnipotent by the 
votes of her vassals and her mercenaries, let the sword decide between 
us ; it is a bliad, but it is, at any rate, an impartial arbiter. We did not 
draw it without counting the cost, and we ought not to sheathe it with- 
out some better guarantee than can be afforded by the wisdom or fair- 
ness of a Congress of Eurepeau Sovereigus.— Times, Dec. 28. 
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A POISONING CASE IN THE SPORTING WORLD. 


A case of suspected poisoning at Rugeley has created great excitement, 
especially in the sporting world. Mr. John Parsons Cook, a sporting gen- 
tleman, aged 28, residing at Lutterworth, was the owner of a horse named 
Polestar, which wou two of the stakes at Shrewsbury races on the 13th 
and 14th ult. Whilst at Shrewsbury, after the race, Mr. Cook was taken 
suddenly ill. He was subsequently removed to Rageley, where he had 
been staying befure the races, and where he died five days after his re- 
turn. Suspicions as to the cause of his death arose, and a post mortem 
examination was made, and portions of the intestines were sent to Dr. 
Taylor, and the first witness called was Mr. W. H. Jones, a surgeon living 
at Lutterworth. Ard 

fie had known the late John Parsons Cook intimately. “ He followed 
no particular business. He kept racehorses. I last saw him before his 
death at Shrewsbury, on Tuesday, the 13th of November, and spent the 
day with him. He was then in good health. He had a horse named Pole- 
star, which he had invited me to come and see run at Shrewsbury. The 
horse ran on that day atShrewsburyand won. Mr. Cook was much excited 
in consequence of the result, bat he did not require any medical treat- 
meat ; he afterwards drove dowa from the race-course to the Raven Hotel, 
where we dined. I left him at the Raven Inn the same evening, shortly 
before ten o’clock. Oa the following morning I received this letter from 
Mr. W. Palmer, surgeon, of Rugeley ;—‘* My dear sir,—Mr. Cook was 
taken ill at Shrewshury and obliged to call in a medical man ; since then 
he has been confined to his bed here with a very severe bilious attack, 
combined with diarrhoea, and I think it advisable for you to come and see 
him as soon as possible.—Yours, &., W. Palmer. Rugeley. Nov. 18.” 
Witness then stated that he obeyed the summons, and found Mr. Cook 
very ill, Mr. Palmer was there, and witness remarked that Mr. Cook’s 
tongue showed no signs of a bilious diarrhcea attack, whea Mr. Palmer 
said : ‘ You should have seen his tongue before.’’’ Another medical man 
(Mr. Bamford) was also called in, and it was proposed between Mr. Pal- 
mer and Mr. Bamford that the morphine pills should be repeated, as on 
the previous night, and it was suggested by Mr. Palmer that Mr. Cook 
should not know what the pills contained, ashe strongly objected to them 
on the previous night because they made him go ill. itness continued : 
“I believe it was a little after eleven at night that Mr. Palmer pro- 
duced the pills, which he gave to Mr. Cook in my presence. I believe 
there were two. Mr. Cook made strong protestations against taking 
them, saying he was certain they made him ill the night before. Almost 
immediately after he had swallowed the pilis he vomited, aud I and Mr. 
Palmer searched the vessel for the pills, but could not detect them. A 
few minutes before twelve I went to his bedroom, and, at his su on, 
slept in that room. After a short conversation, I got into bed. He ap- 
peared as comfortable as usual. Ihad not been in bed more than twenty 
minates when he suddenly jamped up, uttering these W , * Doctor, 
get up; I am going to be ili; ring the bell for Mr. Palmer” [| went to 
him and pulled the bell, and he called out to the chambermaid—: Fetch 
Mr. Palmer directly.’ Mr. Palmer came in two miautes, making the re- 
mark that he had never dressed so quickly in his life. (Mr. Palmer lives 





opposite the Talbot Arms, where Mr. Cook was stopping). I believe Mr. 
Palmer gave bim two pills, which he broaght with him, and whieh be 
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told me contained ammonia. I could not see from Mr. Palmer’s appear- | 
ance whether he bad been in bed. Immediately after taking the pills he | 
uttered loud screams, and threw himself back on the bed in strong con-| 
vulsions, He then requested to be raised up, saying, ‘ I shall be suffo- | 
cated.’ We endeavoured to raise him up, but he was so stiffened out | 
with spasms that it was impossible to do so. When he found we could | 


not raise him up, he said, ‘ Tarn me over,’ and I turned bim over on the | from the Crimea into Bessarabia. There is not, however, any intention 


right side. I listened to the action of his beart, which I foand to gradu- | 
ally cease, and in a few minutes he died. I never heard of his having a) 
fit before. I have never seen symptoms so strong before. They were | 
symptoms of convulsions and tetanus ; every muscle of the body was stit- 
fened. I cannot say what was the cause of convulsions. My impression 
at the time was that it was from over excitement. I believe the jaw was 
fixed and closed. His body was stretched out, and resting on his head 
and heels. I never knew any one keep ammonia pills made up. 

“ Mr. G. J. Devonshire, an assistant to Mr. Monkton, sargeon, of Rage- 
ley, said he had made the post mortem examination, which showed noth- 
ing to account for the a <= of > eee oe = ae ny ap 
peared healthy, with the exception, perhaps, of the lungs, w ° 
ever, showed % sigus of anything idconaleien with life. The blood was 
ina perfectly fluid state. The kidneys were slightly congested with blood, 
and there were some small white spots on the lower end of the stomach, 
for which the witness was unable to account. Here the inquiry was ad- 
journed. On Friday the jury reassembled, and from the evidence then 
heard, it appeared that deceased, immediately before the fatal illness, 
bad been in the company of Mr. Palmer, and that the latter had given 

ills, broth, &c., to deceased, which caused him to vomit excessively. Dr. 

aylor said : “ My belief is that Mr. Cook died from tetanus, and that 

tetanus was caused by medicine given to him shortly before his death.” 
Taking into account the whole of the symptoms, he had not the slight- 
est hesitation in saying that deceased had died from the effects of stry- 
chnine contained in the pills which appeared to have been given the de- 
ceased by Mr. Palmer. Mr. Palmer wes here sent for, but the reply was 
that he was confined to his bed. It was then proved that Mr. Palmer had 
purchased six grains of eee from a chemist ; that, on the evening 
after the race, Mr. Palmer had pressed the deceased to drink something 
out of a glass, purportiog to be grog, which caused the deceased to ex- 
claim “ Phere’s something in it—it burns my throat awfully,” or words 
to that effect: that he soon afterwards became sick, and expressed a be- 
lief that he had been “ dosed.” . ; 

. On Satorday fresh witnesses were examined, showing that various bet- 
and bill transactions bad passed between Mr. Palmer and deceased, 
that after the death deceased’s betting book was missed. The Coro- 

ner, in summing up, mentioned that Mr. Bamford, who was present at 

the death, was of opinion that the deceased died of apoplexy, but that 

Mr. Harlan}, another surgeon, thought otherwise. The jury then re- 

tired, and, after an absence of six or seven minutes, returned a verdict 
that “the deceased died of poison, wilfully administered to him by Wil- 
liam Palmer.’ The Coroner Immediately made out his warrant for the 
committal of Mr. Palmer to the county gaol at Stafford for the wilful 
murder of Mr.Cook. Mr. J. H. Hatton, the chief constable, forthwith 

ed to Mr. Palmer’s house, and arrested him. Mr. Palmer, who 
had been in custody of the sheriff’s officers for several days, under a civil 

, was in bed, and, being apparently in ill-health, the chief consta- 
ble obtained the advice of Mr. Monckton, surgeon, who, after examining 

Mr. Palmer, gave a certificate that it would not be safe to remove him 

that night. Two police officers were then stationed in his bedroom to 

guard the accused, and a strict examination of every article in the room 
was made, 

A local paper says :—‘ The proceedings connected with the above in- 
quiry have naturally led the minds of many per-ons to revert to the cases 
of several individuals, some of them relatives of Mr. Palmer, who had died 
somewhat suddenly. and under circumstances of grave suspicion, the ac- 
cused having effected large assurances on their lives, and in one or two 
instances not very long previously to their decease. An investigation is 
now taking place with respect to some of these cases, and it is very pro- 
bable that the bodies of one or more persons, relatives of the deceased, 
will be exhumed, in order that a chemical analysation of the intestines 
may be made.” Subsequent inquiry shows that P.)mer insured his wife’s 
life for £13,000. She died shortly afterwards; and, upon the usual pro- 
bate being produced, the money was duly paid. He then induced his 
brother, Walter Palmer, to insure his life for a similar sum, and after- 
wards obtained the transfer of it on an alleged debt of £400, which he ( Wil- 
liam Palmer) stated was due to him by his brother. Palmer made every 
endeavour to further insure this life; but in consequence of an anony- 
mous letter from Stafford it was declined. The brother has since died, 
and the usual demand was made for the money. The large amount, and 
the previous death of Palmer’s wife, having excited the suspicion of the 
numerous insurance offices concerned, they have deemed it prudent to 
place the matter in the hands of Inspector Field (late of the detective 
force), and amongst other facts he has discovered that Palmer endeavoured 
to effect an insurance for £25,000 upon tbe life of ‘‘a gentleman,”’ whom he 
reported to live “‘on his estate” in the locality of a village in Stafford- 
shire. Mr. Field went to the spot, and found that other persons in high 

ition had conspired with Palmer to falsely represent the standing in 
fife of the individual, who was in fact Palmer’s occasional groom, renting 
a bed-room at 2s. per week.— London paper, Dee. 22. 


PROPER SPHERE OF OPERATIONS AGAINST RUSSIA. 


The fall of Kars has had, at any rate, this good result,—that it has at 
last drawn public attention to the theatre of those preparations to which 
it has succumbed, and taught us the importance attached by a vigilant 
and skilful enemy, thoroughly acquainted both with the ground and the 
people, to a remote position, with which the British public bas scarcely 
cared to make itself acquainted. Nobody can doubt the vast importance 
attached by the Czar to the preservation of Sebastopol and of the fleet 
which sleeps beneath the waters of its harbour. The unceasing exertions 
and dreadful sacrifices of Russia attest it only too well. To save the 

lace was the point of honour of the empire—the one object, compared 
with which all others seemed puny and insignificant. Yet, even in this 
crisis of his destiny, the Emperor of Russia could despatch probably his 
best General and an army whose bravery is only too well attested by its 
enormous and almost ineredible losses on the 29th of September, not to 
defend his own frontier, but to make a hostile inroad into the Turkish 
territory, and to possess himeel| of a city situated in a mountanous region 
and exposed to an inclement climate. So eager was Mouravieff for the 
prize, and so determined to win at all costs, that so soon as he heard of 
the fall of Sebastopol, attributing to the allied Generals a degree of fore- 
sight and activity which they were very far indeed from possessing, he 
deemed it necessary to anticipate, at whatever cost, the expedition they 
were sure to make, and so sustained a repulse which cost him a third of 
his army. Had he known the easy and comfortable tactics of the allies 
he might have saved his men, and taken the city just as well ; but it 
= be ungracious to blame an enemy for thinking better of us than we 

eserve. 

** * * Let it not be supposed that in euggesting a campaign in the 
Tranecaucasian provinces we are actuated by any desire meanly and sel- 
fishly to employ the power of France to carry out merely English ob- 
jects ; we repeat what we have so often said,—that we have no fear what- 
ever irom Russia for our Indian empire. Nothing that she bas done in 
this war raises our opinion of her as an aggressive Power, and in India 
she would be encountered by a combination of obstacles far more formida- 
ble than any which she has hirherto been called upon to surmount. We 
have no wish to involve ourselves in the maze of Central Asian intrigues. 
We have no wish for any increase of territory to the north of the Hima- 
—_ All our objects would be strictly common to us with ourally, We 
wish to strike Russia in the most vulnerable point. We wish to oppose to 
her future aggression the rugged barrier of the Caucasus and the still 
more rugged valour of its tribes. We wish to prevent her from practis- 
ing upon Persia those arts and those menaces which so nearly succeeded 
against Turkey. Weare no more disposed to tolerate her presence at 
Teheran than at Constantinople or Hammerfest. We would not allow 
Rassia to turn the left flank of Turkey by the Balkan—we must not per- 
mit her to turn the righc, which now lies og to her by way of the val 
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the 25th ult., in the Austrian Gazefte, says: According to the latest ac- 
counts from the Crimea, the Russian troops bave been reinforced by a re- 
giment of the Gaard and by the Radetzky regiment of Hussars, formerly 
stationed at Odessa. It is, therefore, evident that no want of provisions 
is experienced by Prince Gortschakoff.—A letter from Odessa to the 21st 
ult., in the Austrian Gazette, says large bodies of troops are marcbing 


of evacuating the former, as their places wiil be filled by other troops 
from the reserve and by the militia. Gea. Gortschakoff will, it is said, 
be replaced in the Crimea by Count Osten-Sacken, The former will re- 
Danube.—The allied gunboats 
which remained at Kinburn have been frozen in, and all the efforts made 
to release them have been hitherto fruitless—It is rumoured, but not 
confirmed, that Pelissier is appointed Commander of the allied armies, 
and Admiral Lyons Commander of the allied fleets in the East.—The 
Mascovite party are striving to supersede Gortschakoff by Muravieff in 
the Crimea. Menschikoff is appointed Military Governor of Cronstadt. 


Asta Minor.—Omer Pasha has returned to Sakum Kaleh, renouncing 
his intention to attack Kutarsat at present.—The Russian General, Sus- 
loff, took sion of the defiles of Hassan Kalet as soon as Selim 
Pasha retreated to Erzoroum. The greater part of the Russian army will 
winter at Kars.—Intelligeace from Constantinople of the 24th ult., states 
that many persons bad already quitted Erzeroum, fearing it would be 
attacked by the Russian army. These persons bad sought refuge at Tre- 
bizonde.—The Invalide Russe publishes a proclamation by Gen. Maura- 
vieff, calling the entire popalation of Imerlia and Mingrelia to wage a 
war of extermination against the enemies of the Cross. It is this mea- 
sure which is supposed to have induced Omer Pa-ha’s retreat.—Letters 
from Constantinople state that the Austrian Government has made a sa- 
tisfactory explanation to the Porte respecting the seizure of Col. Turr 
on Ottoman Territory.—Other accounts from Constantinople say that 
the popularity of Omer Pasha has been much diminished by reason of the 
failure of his present expedition. 
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Rvssta.—The Czar has ordered the Commandant of Finland in the Bal- 
tic Provinces to report means of defense to the Grand Council of War in 
session at St. Petersburg.—Contracts are advertised for immense quanti- 
ties of artillery and stores. New rifle regiments are being enrolled. 
Emancipation is offered as a bribe to serfs, while some of the restrictions 
imposed by Czar Nicholas on the nobles have been repealed.—The publi- 
cation of the Austrian Concordat is prohibited in Rusvia, lest it should 
cause religious discontent.—The Czar has also issued a decree conferring 
on P serge the right to possess landed property in Poland. Personal 
serfdom is to be replaced by annual payment. Three years are allowed 
for the execution of the decree. 

Swepen anp Denmark.—From Sweden the accounts are very warlike, 
Commanders have received instructions marked “ private”’ to refuse leave 
of absence, and to have regiments in the highest state of efficiency ere 
Spring. Military and naval manufactures work incessantly, and the in- 
dications are that in accordance with the secret article of the treaty, Swe- 
den will openly take the field with the Allies inthe Spring. Sweden has 
on hand some millions of Thalers surplus revenue, which is to be devoted 
to equip the army and —- The Danish Government is reported to 
have consented to the establishment of depots of stores for the Eaglish 
fleet at Suel, the fleet to rendezvous there in April. 





CrimMEAN MEDALS, AND WHO IS TO HAVE THEM.—Great activity now 
prevails in the establishment of the Mint, which is producing with as 
much speed as possible a new medal, to be distributed among all the sol- 
diers or their representatives who have fought in the Crimea. The ori- 
ginal intention was to give the medal to our own army only, and 70,000 
were ordered for that purpose, but the Government bas recently deter - 
mined upon presentiag the soldiers of France, Sardinia, and Turkey, who 
have fought beside us, with an Englisb tribute of regard and brotherhood, 
and for this purpose 300,000 more medals have been ordered. This beau- 
tiful decoration will be nearly the size of a crown or five-shilling piece, 
the material being virgin silver, or silver without alloy. On the reverse 
of the medal is executed the representation of an ancieat Roman soldier 
in classic costume and equipments, and whose brow Fame is depicted as 
encircling with the victor’s wreath, and the word “Crimea” is inscribed 
at the side. On the obverse side there is a large medallion head of 
Queen Victoria, the ornamental work of whose crown is delineated with 
the greatest artistic delicacy and finish. 





Brittsu Inpta AND Curva.—The arrival of the Indian mail brings in- 
teresting intelligence. A battle had occurred, November 7th, in Oude, 
between the fanatic insurgents and the British troops under Capt. Bar- 
low, the latter assisting the troops of the King of Oude. Five hundred 
dead were left on the field, and the insurgents dispersed, but the country 
is yet unsettled.—Martial law has been declared in the Santal district. 
The Santal insurrection is not suppressed, but is no longer dangerous.— 
An expedition up the Persia Gulf to compel Persia to give up her con- 
quest is talked of —The order prohibiting the export of saltpetre from In- 
dia, except by England, is loudly complained of. 





American DirricuLty at Hone Kone.—A serious difficulty has ariser. 
at Hong Kong between Mr. Keenan, the American Consul, and the loca) 
authorities. The trouble was caused by the arrest, by the British police, 
of E. W. Nichole, Master of the American ship Reindeer, on board his 
ship, for an assault on the carpenter, and for patting him inirons. The 
judgment against Nichols was a fice of $50, with $25 additional as com- 
pensation to the carpenter. Payment was refused. Consul Keenan was 
present during the examination, and protested against the jurisdiction of 
the court, as the affair took place on board an American ship. The po- 
lice were then proceeding to place Capt. Nichols in prison, when Mr. Kee- 
nan took him by the arm and went quickly to the barbour, took a boat 
and went on board the United States steamer Powhattan. The Superin- 
tendent and police followed and demanded that the prisoner be given up. 
Capt. McCluney, of the Powhattan, replied that, without stating whether 
Capt. Nichols was on board the Powhattan or not, he considered the ac- 
tion of the court altogether illegal, and he would not hesitate to resist by 
force any attempts of British authorities to exercise jurisdiction over Ame- 
rican citizens on board of American ships.—Nichols afterward sent the 
amount of the fine to the Court. He was summoned by warrant to appear 
and answer, but did not attend, whereon he was apprehended and com- 
a for trial before the Supreme Court, charged with the rescue of a 
prisoner. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


By a decree dated the 28th of November, Prince Ghika has emancipa- 
ted the serfs in Moldavia.——Most of the farms on the estate of Lord Pan- 
mure having just run out of lease, farmers have come forward and taken 
leases at greatly-increased rentals. All the other farms of Scotland, the 
leases of which are running out, are being retaken at rents in some cases 
nearly double the figures formerly paid. The wages of farm labourers 
have also advanced,.—-An English transport steamer lately made a 
splendid passage of four days and a half between Genoa and Lisbon.—— 
Baron Parke, of the Exchequer Court, retires from the Bench, and will 
be raised to the Peerage, under the title of Baron Ampthill. Baron Parke 
is the Nestor of the Eaglish Judges, having held his seat in the Exche- 
quer since 1827.—-From Spain we learn that the Duke of Soto Mayer 
has committed suicide.——Messrs. Palmer & Greene, Bankers at Liver- 
pool, have failed. Their liabilities are £220,000 and their assets £150,- 
000.——The Bishop of Durham, who, on account of his great age (86), 
and increasing infirmities, is unable to perform his episcopal duties, has 
appointed the Bishop of Manchester his commissary, and he will for the fu- 
ture administer the affairs of the diocess of Darham.——A newspaper cor- 
respondent aptly calls Duke George of Mecklenburg the Emperor of Rus- 
sia’s German Courier.—An indignant poulterer vehemently denounces 
Mr. Cantelo’s egg hatching machine, as “a piece of most detestable chick- 
enerie.”—— A number of gentlemen, says the Glasgow Herald, deeming 





leys of the Tigris and the Euphrates. have stopped her external 
commerce ; it is time we applied a tourniquet to her main artery,—the 
vast flood of the Volga. These things must be done, not in the interest 
of England alone, but ia that of the world. A solid peace can only be 
founded on the cenviction of the power of the allies, and that conviction 
will then be most surely produced when we employ our strength at those 
o— not where our enemy is most, but where he is least, prepared to 
receive us. 





The Mar. 


Tue Crimea.—Gortschakoff reports : Dec. 16, two bodies of Cossacks 
defeated a strong squadron of Gen. Vivian’s Anglo-Turkish cavalry, near 
Kertch. The English Commander and 47 men were taken prisoners. 


There is nothing else new from the Crimea.—A letter from Kamiesch of 





that Sir Colin Campbell might appropriately be elected for Glasgow in the 
event of adissolution, wrote on the subject to the gallant General who, sen- 
sibly declined the honour on the ground that his profession occupied all 
bis time and thoughts.—-A Mr. Smith has been riding a ran with the 
Old Berkshire fox bounds, without stirrups.——Russia is said to have made 
jarge purchases of horses in Hanover aad elsewhere, lately. Numerous 
strings of these animals, under the superintendeace of a Russian inspec- 
tor, have passed the frontier.——Cardinal Wiseman contradicts the report 
of his appointment as Librariau of the Vatican.—Madame Monnier, sis- 
ter of Marshal Ney, and widow of the iate Receiver-General of the 
Mearthe, is dead at Nancy, at the age of eighty-four——The remarks made 
by the Times on the Concordat have not been to the taste of the Vienna 
authorities, and the coffeehouse and hotel keepers are no longer permitted 
“ to lay the paper on their tables” for the use of their guests——A great 





where the climate is very genial. Among others there are now on the 
Nile the Earl of Portarlington, Lord George Paulet. and Lord Abercromby, 
——The Overland Mail brings the news of the death of Sir W. W. Jeffeott, 
Recorder of Penang, who bad just received the appointmént of Puisne 
Judge at Bombay.—— The Vice Chancellor of Cambridge Uaiversity hag 
given notice that Prince Albert’s gold medal for the encouragement of 
lish poetry will be given this year to such resident undergraduates as 
shall compose the best poem on “ Luther at the Diet of Worms, 
The Lady Margaret De Burgb, eldest uomarried daughter of the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Cianricarde, is about to form a matrimonial alliance 
with Mr. Wentworth B. Beaumont, M. P., of Bywell-hall, Northumber- 
England.-—Not a single dead body was deposited at the Morgue, in Paris, 
during the ten days ending on the 23d ult.——By the death of M. de 
Rothschild, of Frankfort, it appears that his godson, Sir Anthony Roth- 
schild, of London, will receive £2,000,000, and also an equal share with 
the other nephews and nieces of the residue of the estate of the deceased. 
— —At a general meeting of the Royai Academy, the following Acade- 
micians bave been elected as President and Council for the ensuing year ; 
President, Sir Charles Lock Eastlake. Council, E. M. Ward, S. Cousins, 
S. W. Cope, W. Dyce, P. MacDowell, F. R. Lee, J. R. Herbert, Esq., and 
Sir R. Westmacott. Anuditors, Sir R. Westmacott, W. Mulready, Esgq., 
aod Sir C. Barry ——The Carlist factions, lately so often annihilated, per- 
sist in harassing the Spanish Government, and general levies to crush 
them are announced.——On Saturday, the 22nd ult., nearly a thon- 
sand sail of ships were detained in Yarmouth Roads, wind-bound. A 
great portion of them were colliers in ballast, bound to Sunderland.—— 
General Kovalevski, the Russian Commander, has died at St. Petersburg 
from the effects of the wounds he received at the assault upon Kars —— 
Baron de Bouillé, formerly page to Louis XVI., and Keight of the Order 
of St. Louis, died near Rouen, at the age of eighty-nine.——The Russian 
Government has levied a new tax on Poland, in the shape of a voluntary 
contribution for the benefit of the defenders of Sebastopol. Every pea- 
sant will pay a sum equivalent to twenty centimes.—— Viscount Sandon, 
who has been appointed Private Secretary to Mr. Labouchere, was to 
commence his duties at the Colonial-office on the Ist of January.—— 
The Austrian army isto be armed with new Minié rifles of different 
sizes. Tbe Chasseurs have already had them for some moutbs; but at 
least four years must elapse before they can be distributed to the whole 
army.——Carton, the princely abode of the Duke of Leinster, near Dub- 
lin, has been almost destroyed by fire, 











FINE ARTS. 
OUPIL & CO. PUBLISHERS, PRINT-SELLERS, INPORTERS AND ARTIST®’ 
Colourmen, 366 Broadway, New York, have pub ished— 
DANTE AND BEATRICE—After Scheffer. 
JOSEPH AND H'S BRETHREN—After H. Vernet. 
THE HBEMICYCLE DES BEAUX ARTS—After P. Delaroche. 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT ENGRAVINGS. 
Co t . 
PA nye tony hoy emmy =~ anh + ae: agar mee teeatammmae 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 
Rich Albums, Boxes for Water eolour and Oil Painting, the various arlicles required for 
GRECIAN PAINTINGS AND POTICHOMANIA, 


N.B.—Particular atieation directed to mounting and framing Drawings, Fngravings, Phote- 
graphs, Paintings, £c. FINE ART GALLERY, 366 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
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EORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS, No. 444 Broad- 
WAY, above Grand Stizet. Tickets c5cents. 
HENRY WOOD, 


GEO. CHRISTY, H Proprietors, 





BUCKLEY’S SERENADERS, 539 BROADWAY. 
Mox>4¥ EVENING, JANUARY 2187, and every Evg. during this week, 
The Grand Romantic Fairy Extravaganza ot 
Beauty and the Beast, 
in two acts, with beautiful Scenery, Transformations, &c., &c. 
Norice.—Pe bam’s Fourth Enterprise Gift Tickets for the admission of Four persons, are 


now received to our Entertainmenis.—Price One Dollar, or 11 for Ten Dollars. For sale at 
539 Broad way. 


Concert commences at 74g o’clock. Tickets 25 cents, 





Removar.—The Albion Establishment is removed to No. 18 Berxman Street 
—Publication Office on first floor—a few doors from Nassau Street, where we 
hope to be permanently located. 

To City Susscrisers.—Onr friends are requested not to pay any money, 


on account of this office, to Mr. W. Wiggins, or to any person not provided 
with written authority to collect. 
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A Fortnight’s News; Not Much of it. 

The double budget of rumours and gossip, brought to hand by the Liv- 
erpool mails of the 29th ult., and 5th inst., respectively, does not startle 
us with many novelties. Nothing comparabie in importance to the fall 
of Kars on the one hand, and the Treaty with Sweden on the other, has 
to be recorded. Yet there are some few remarks suggested by the cur- 
rent course of events, with which we may fill up our costumary space. 

And in the first place, touching Kars. The terms of capitulation are 
alike creditable to the captors and the captured. General Mouravieff 
must be a soldier of totally different stamp from the Russian officer in 
command at Hango on a certain memorable occasion, or he must have 
felt apprehensive of the issue of such desperate attack upon him as would 
have been made by the besieged, if he had not acceded to General Wil- 
liams’ proposals. We do not of course allude to the ordinary fact, that 
the garrison, on surrendering, was to march with flying colours and the 
usual honours of war, out of the city that it had so gallantly defended. 
Nothing less than this could bave been granted. What rivets our atten- 
tion is the privilege, claimed by our conntryman and allowed by the vic- 
tor, that the Hungarian and Polish exiles serving under the former should 
have free passes for Erzeroum, and not become prisoners of war. We cad 
imagine that no little indignation must have been felt in the Cabinet cir- 
cles of Vienna, and possibly of St. Petersburg, when this exception came 
to be known. Thedespotic powers are neither forgiving or forgetting, 
as is proved in the cage of Colonel Turr, on whose account it is now stat- 
ed that Austria has satisfactorily reckoned with Turkey, but on whose 
account Great Britain appears to be silent, whilst the London Times 
looks on approvingly, and the opposition prints handle Lord Palmerston 
severely. In the meantime the Pachas and their ten thousand 
troops, who were lately a bulwark against the Russians in Asia Mi- 
nor, are sent off prisoners to Tiflls ; Omer Pasha has retreated to the 
coast*of the Black Sea ; and a gleam of success consequently lights up 
the Russian cause in that quarter. It yet remains to be seen why the 
Allies did nothing for the relief of Kars, immediately after the fall of 
Sebastopol, and on this point some of our legislators will assuredly 
catechise the Ministry when the season of Parliamentary baiting has set 
in. With respect to the future of the Eastern borders of the Sultan’s 
domivions—though conscious that in these uncertain times, one man’s 
views are no better than those of another—we must repeat our often- 
expressed regr2t, that the obvious policy of circumscribing Russia with- 
in strongly defined national frontiers yields to the desire of striking what 
is called a blow. Recovery from a blow may be rapid; but the check 
imposed by independent neighbours might be made more and more strin- 
gent as years rolls on. Qn this necessity of an Asiatic campaign, a few 
pointed remarks will be found elsewhere. Wecommend them to the 
reader’s notice. — 





many Eaglish travellers are spending the winter months in Upper Egypt, 





The Crimean correspondents of the London press—who flourished in the 
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eyes of the world, so long as the great siege lasted, and #0 long as the 
horrors of winter campaigning were intensified by stupidity and neglect 
—are sorely put to it now for paragraphs. We can find but two items to 
get down here: the one that a handful of General Vivian’s Anglo-Turk- 
ish cavalry contingent at Kertch is said to have been overwhelmed by a 
horde of Cossacks ; the other that the enemy on the North side of Se- 
pbastopol is elaborating his defences of that naturally strong position, 
with gigantic lavishness of expense and labour. The immediate advan- 
tages to be derived, even if the position be rendered impregnable, mast 
depend upon the plans of the Allies for the next campaign. These, it is an- 
nounced, are about to come under formal diecussion in Paris, where a grand 
Council of War is to be held forthwith. At this, on the part of England, 
will be present Generals Sir R. Airey, Sir Harry Jones, and the Duke of 
Cambridge, with Admirals Sir E. Lyons and Dundas. Who, in addition 
to General Canrobert, will attend on the part of the French we are not 
advised ; but General Marmora, representing Sardinia, is already on the 
spot. The diplomatists must be on the alert, or movements may 
be agreed upon for the Spring, from which the Allies may be unwil- 
ling to recede. Now is the season for peace-making ; though Russia on 
her part has put forward her plan of the next campaign. Well 
may we say that the mighty are fallen indeed, whea we dis- 
cover that this plan is exclusively a defensive one. No occupancy 
here, and invasion there ; no throwing forward of corps d’armées ; 00 re- 
petition of the outrage at Sinope! The great Russian campaiga of 
1856 is to be comprisedfin such and such cities, being fortified, or converted 
into first-class fortresses. Amongst them are St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
and Nicolaieff. An advance to the Rhine or a march across the Bal- 
kan is not even hinted at ; nor is this the only way in which the Russians 
have lately learnt a moderation of language and deportment, unkoown to 
them eighteen months ago. The fall of Kars itself, though celebrated by a 
Te Deum, bas not induced half as much braggadocio and crowing, as we 
heard when the Tiger steamer accidentally fell into the enemy’s power. 
Very brief, and consequently in good taste, are the compliments paid to 
the “ indomitable valour” of the Russian troops, both by the Invalide 
Russe at St. Petersburg, and by General Mouravieff on the spot. 

We do not think it necessary to cumber our brief space with particu- 
lars of the journey of Count Esterhazy to St. Petersburg, or with any of 
the interminable speculations afloat, as to the precise nature of his mie- 
sion and the chances of its ultimate issue. Indeed, we weary of this un- 
ceasing repetition of pointless items; nor can we perceive anything, in 
Count Nesselrode’s latest circular to Russian Ministers at foreign Courts, 
to induce the belief that the Czar’s consent to a practicable peace is near 
at hand. As for the pamphlet recently published in Paris, that advocates 
a peace and is attributed to Louis Napoleon, we can only say that it ie 
an exceedingly tame production, and more likely to attract attention on 
account of the clever article that the London Times devotes to it, than 
on account of its own intrinsic merits. We copy that article elsewhere, 
mainly because its concluding paragraphs respecting a suggested Con- 
gress are more bold, and more to the point, than the habitual lucu- 
brations of that trimming journal. The truth is we do not want a 
Congress of Sovereigns, or of their deputed representatives ; we English- 
men, at least, require that the popular will should be carried out. We 
must bave concessions, and large ones too, from Russia. These we are 
in a fairer way than ever to enforce, if the Swedish Trea'y really contain 
—as it is said to do--a a secret and offensive clause, with the prospect of 
Finland, being restored to Swedenin the event of the latter taking active 
part with the Allies. This we say, under the impression that a grand 
Baltic compaign is predetermined ; and, naturally, the pressure upon 
Russia will be all the greater, if Denmark follow the example of her 
neighbour. As we said, however, last week, the question of the Sound 
Dues stands in the way, for though Russia may promise to uphold them, 
no British Minister could offer such a bribe for services active or passive, 
On this last question no new light has been shed. The proposed Con- 
ference was a farce, owing to non-attendance; and the Times has 
not cleared up the matter by an article that comes to no conclusion, and 
gives place to not a little solemn nonsense, Is this too strong a term, 
when we find it asserted that, whatever justice there may be in the Ame- 
rican arguments, the payment of these dues is “ consecrated by prescrip- 
tion and justified by common-sense” ? 

Observing the imbecility and irresolution of some of the larger Euro- 
pean powers, certain of the minor German ones have plucked up heart, 
aml essayed to have their little voices heard in the discussions pending. 
Bavaria and Saxony are particularly mentioned among them.—From 
France there is no news of moment. On the 29th ult., the Imperial 
Guard, recently returned from the Crimea, made a triumphal entry into 
the Capital, affording the Parisians one of those finejmilitary spectacles, 
to which the pulse of the nation enthusiastically responds. 








, Home Gossip; the “Guards” and the “ Line.” 

The actual war and the prospective peace—the latter especially fur” 
nish inexhaustible topics for our British brethren —Few other subjects 
tempt them into discussions, or at any rate their discussion of other topics 
does not tempt us into quotation or comment. We may, however, except 
the late movement of the commandiug officers of the Guards, with the 
Prince Consort at their head, which has been already adverted to, and 
which has received fresh stimulus from their petition to her Majesty 
having found its way into print. This lengthy argument, for such it 
may justly be called, is diffused over a space equal to nearly half-a- 
dozen of our columns—a sufficient reason for our declining to copy it. 
Moreover, as is often the case, redundancy does but cover weakness 3 and» 
to sum up in few words the grievous wrong done to these hard-treated 
gentlemen, it is tbat “Captains and Lieutenant-Colonels ” (who, the un- 
professional reader must understand, are the same identical persons) must 
now serve six years, before they are eligible to a full Colonelcy, whereas 
Lieut.-Colonels in the command of line regiments are competent to such 
promotion after three years’ service. Before the promulgation of the Royal 
Warrant, of 6th October, 1854, there was no such distinction, and the con- 
sequence was that the comparatively youthful Guardsman was constantly 
stepping over the head of his senior. This may be a terrible grievance ; 
but the Guards forget the privileges still left to them, some of which 
might perhaps have been wisely abridged. They ask to be put on a foot- 
ing with their “more fortunate brethren of the line ;” but they do not 
ask, it bas been well observed, to share lots altogether with them, They 
are not ambitious of doing Colonial service; of taking their turn in the 
torrid and the frigid zones. They do not demand that their young aspi- 
Tants shall commence their career simply as Ensigns, or that for them the 
intermediate rank of Major, between the Captaincy and the Lieutenant. 
Coloneley, should be filled. With a very bad grace, they lose sight of 
their anomalous advantages, and bemoan the one point on which these 
have been slightly curtailed. 

The Substance of this document is disrespectful to the Sovereign, at the 
same time that it is jesuitical, captions, and petulant. It protests in 
theory against any change in existing regulations, on the broad and stale 
groand of & breach of faith with vested interests. We should suppose it 
the production of a journalist, for it is tinged with a slightly carcastie 
vein, such as is the fashion amongst writers for the press, though not 
quite in keeping with the oceasion. It was perhaps by a <lip of the pen 
that the representatives of these regiments speak of “ the remainder” of 
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the army—rather a contemptuous pbrase ; but on the whole there can b 
no donbt that Mr. Punch hit the nail exactly on the head, when he in- 
formed the public that the Parliamentary reporters of the press bad peti- 
tioned the proprietors, that they might be put on an equal footing with 
the penny-a- liners! We regret to speak harshly of a corps that embodies 


foreign field dignifies its somewhat haughty bearing at home. But these 
are not the days for exclusiveness. The Guards are unwise to raise this 
question, and Prince Albert is still more unwise to take partin it. At 
best he places his Queen and his wife in a disagreeable and unmerited 
position, for it is impossible to conceive that sach an ill-jadged attempt 
to interfere with her authority and that of her advisers can be more than 
a nine-days’ wonder. 

Mr. Frederick Peel, whose secession from the government has been 
several times mooted, appears to have thought better of it. It was sur- 
mised that he was about to cast bis political fortunes with the peace-fac- 


To the surprise of lookerson, he has suddenly come out as an ardent 
su pporter of the war, having, in an address to his constituents at Bury, 
almost outdone his eccentric brother, Sir Robert, in the vehemence and 
decision of his language. Is the dissolution of Parliament impending 
again, in the event of the Premier finding the Opposition inconveniently 
strong? So decided a proceeding, on the part of so cautious a person, 
shows at least the popular feeling in the mannfacturing districts, where 
Mr. Bright flatters himself that the shoe is pinching practically to his 
own ends. 

One after another, the pro-Russian protegés of the Mew Vork Herald 
are weighed and found wantiog. Colonel T. R. Siaffner here tested 
already, and dismissed to merited obscurity, He has, however, just run 
the gauntlet of the London press, and nothing of him is left. We only 
revert to him, for the purpose of laughing at the course of the above- 
named flippant paper. With a flourish of indescribable gravity, that 
reckless journal introduces such personages to the patronage of its read- 
ers, and then, when its own pretention and credulity are thoroughly ex- 
posed, it turns round and raises a languid smile at the ease with which 
the British press is hambugged, and the cleverness of the joke that it has 
played upon them. The cream of the joke is, really, that the foreign 
press still persists in quoting the Hera/d as an organ of public opinion 
here! By the way, we saw, only yesterday, that it bas returned to its 
hobby, and now launches upon New York a Colonel Robertson, U. S. A. 
great upon the Allied blunders at the Siege of Sebastopol. The gentle- 
man is professed!y a military critic, though in style he savours more of a 
juvenile cultivator of the Muse. But we may be excused from criticising 
him, until he has read common history with more attention. He sums up 
what he calls the “ climactures of the siege,”” by a declaration that the 
Allied losses in it were greater than those of Napoleon I. in the campaign 
of Moscow. What is meant by. climactures, we cannot divine. It may 
be a technical military term ; but for the comparative statistics we should 
refer this poetical Colonel to the Rev. John S. C. Abbott’s veracious 
story of Napoleon, in which that Emperor’s losses are not likely to be 
exaggerated. 


* Relations of Great Britain with the United States. 

The dismissal of Mr. Crampton and the revocation of several Consular 
Exequatars are discussed in the public prints here, as though they were 
faits accomplis, Perhaps they will be such, in the course of a few weeks ; 
for although we have from the first asserted that the British Government 
would not, under the circumstances, recall its representative at the re- 
quest of President Pierce, we have never doubted the right of the latter 
to exercise his prerogative in the case. It has indeed been well nigh im- 





in it the flower of our aristocracy, and whose gallant prowess on the | 


tion who are waiting a chance to trip up the heels of Lord Palmerston. | 
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Nicaragua, actually indicted by the’Grand Jury, for fitting out an Expe- 
dition against that Republic. His Counsel has pleaded bard for the im- 
mediate trial of his client by the U.S. Court, bat the District Attorney, 
steeped to the eyes in fillibustering prosecutions, is not to be driven into 
& faster pace than saits him. 

_ “Tosults to our flag”—a slang term now used on every occasion that 
| Pertains to the ships or seamen of this country—continue to be reported 
from time to time, One, of recent occurrence, at Hong Kong, is narrated 

elsewhere, and the account of it will, we believe, only lead to regret 
| that the American Consul was not better informed as to his daties and 
| privileges. Another, that might have had a serious issue, took place 
_ Several weeks ago at Antigua, and may perhaps give rise to discussion 
hereafter. We have hitherto omitted mention of it, because we hoped it 
would blow over, and presumed that, as usual, there was gross exaggera- 
tion in the published statements, It seems that the Loango, a brig be- 
| longing to Philadelphia, came into English Harbour, Antigua. There 
it came to the knowledge of the local authorities, that the cook on board 
was aslave. By our law, we need scarcely say, landing on British soil or 
entering into a British port is held ipso facto to liberate from bondage, 
The Police, therefore, proceeded on board the vessel, and carried off the 
cook who claimed protection from them. On the other hand, it is asserted 
that the man was free, and that he availed himself of this opportunity to 
desert. Whatever the exact truth, the case was of course heralded in 
print, as involving the abduction of a seaman, and Capt. Fairfax, of the 
U.S. corvette Cyane, being at St. Thomas, undertook to play the deliverer 
and the champion. Perhaps he was envious of the fame of his predecessor, 
Capt. Hollins, of Grey Town notoriety, or thought that in bearding a Bri- 
tish Colonial government he could eclipse Capt. Ingraham, of Martin 
Koszta fame. At any rate, he sailed away to English Harbour, Antigua ; 
found lying there H. M. steam-sloop Medea, with which he refused to ex- 
change salutes; had an interview with Governor Hamilton, but failed-to 
persuade his Excellency that Americans in English ports were above and 
beyond English law ; and finally sailed sulkily away. Several accounts 
of the affair are in print; bat it may fairly be presumed that the Gover- 
nor was better versed iu bis duty and better posted as to the merits of the 
dispute, than the choleric and disappointed Captain. We speak of him 
in these terms, because the ridiculous sense of an “ insult to our flag’ 
seems to have influenced him throughout. Nothing could be ia worse 
taste than his declining to take part in the usual naval courtesies, even 
after he had been compelled to “refer the matter to his Government,” 
President Pierce invites Mr. Crampton to his table, whilst the latter has 
a sentence of dismissal hanging over him. We presume the officious Cap- 
tain will be rebuked by the Naval Department. 

Omissions, 

In the hurry and inconvenience of removal toa new office, as announced 
above, our papers have been sadly disarranged, and many are left un- 
touched. Our Colonial exchanges we have not even had a moment to 
glance at. In short, for every omission, we beg to make this general 
excuse. 





Mademoiselle Rachel. 

Laie accounts from Havana bring the unwelcome tidings that we 
have really seen the last of this brilliant aud consummate artist. Her 
prostrated health has not been renovated by her visit to a softer clime ; 
her engagement is abruptly terminated; and she herself has by this time 
embarked for Europe. As a pecuniary speculation, we are not aware 
that anything in the conduct of this, enterprise would induce serious 
concern at its failure, But we must @ecidedly regret, in an artistic point 





possible to offer our readers any surmises on the point, worth having—the 
confused manner, in which foreign affairs are mixed up at Washington, 
with party and electioneering movements, being calculated to baffle the 
enquiries of the best informed. Take an illustration from the American 
journal the Vv. Y. Herald, that boasts of its infallibility. In its issue of 
yesterday, its Washington correspondent announces, on the authority of 
“a distinguished functionary of the government,” that war between the 
U.S. and England will be declared within sixty dsys. That’s the poi- 
son, intended to inflame the rash and unthinking ; but turn to another 
page of the same paper, and you will find the antidote, prepared for the 
mercantile classes. In the “ Money Market” article, which ought to be 
carefully got up in this commercial community, we read of the “ absurd 
rumors at Washington,” of there “ not being the least foundation for any 
of them,” and of the “unnecessary excitement” afloat. Need we say 
more? What is about to happen cannot, with any certainty, be predicted. 
We only know that some of the small statesmen at Whashington have 
great faith in the effect of small coups d’état. 

But whilst unscrupulous politicians and disreputable presses are endea- 
vouring to goad the apathetic public into a state of international ill- 
feeling, it may be well to state our conviction that no reasonable grounds 
for apprehending a war need be entertained. It happens, fortunately, 
that the questions at issue do not touch popular sympathies; whilst the 
generally expressed horror, lest clumsy or intriguing men in office should 
fail to settle them amicably, does credit to the good sense of the people of 
both countries. 

It has been said in quarters entitled to respect, but said, we think, 
erroneously, that the case of Mr. Crampton is a very grave one, because 
our Government was willing in the first instance to make the amende, 
but has eubsequently justified its course—thus taking up, as it were, two 
positions, irreconcilable one with the other. The facts are mis-stated. 
When complaint was made to Lord Clarendon that it was a violation of 
the American Neutrality Laws, to put up a finger-post here, pointing out 
the route to the Crimea vid Halifax, his Lordship did not pause to argue 
the point. “ Very well, gentlemen,” said he practically, “ I won’t argue 
with you, but I’ll stop the whole proceeding.” That he did so, is per- 
fectly well known, but that he did it is no proof whatever that he admit- 
ted the validity of the charge. Ata later period, came the prosecutions, 
rendered memorable by the indecent display of consequential wrath on 
the part of the U.S. Attorney General. We need not follow their his- 
tory ; but we assert the conviction of our Foreign Office that in what 
was done by Mr. Crampton and others there was no violation whatever 
of international law, and its intention that there should be none of the 
particular laws pertaining to the States. Holding its own position firmly 
on the international view of the dispute, it ean hold none, or at least can- 
not act upon the municipal. If therefore the President were to dismigs 
the British Minister for a breach of international law, which our Govern- 
ment refused to recugnise as such, the offence and the insult might be 
felt. As it is—that is to say, being based upon a local interpretation 
of local law—we cannot rationally resent the expected course of action, 
however much we may regret its occurrence, and however weak the 
grounds for it may appear in our judgment. In short, if the anticipated 
dismissal take place, we cannot believe that it will be followed by a cor- 
responding step, on the other side the Atlantic, in reference to Mr. 
Buchanan. 

The Central American dispute is, to our miod, @ far more embarrassing 
and difficult question ; but as we are sorely pressed for time, and the sub- 
ject touched upon is the more engrossing one at the moment, we postpone 
its consideration for the present. Besides, in its aspects, it varices day by 





day. Here is Colonel French, claiming to be the Minister representing 


of view, that the dramatic artists of the United States have lost the fur- 
ther opportanity of profiting by Mademoicelle Rachel’s example. Had 
she come back hither, and remained in New York for a lengthened period, 
we believe that she would have infused into our actors and actresses an 
emulative spirit, that might have provedin various ways beneficial. We 
have seen many, undeniably envious of her renown and her success ; de- 
termination to achieve these, by incessant study and unfiinching labour, 
does not very frequently come under our observation. 

P.S. Later accounts state that though the Company is broken up, Ma- 
demoiselle Rachel remains in Cuba. 


PRusic. 


The second Philharmonic Concert afforded conclusive evidence of the insuffi 
ciency and dangerous want of amplitude in the portals of Niblo’s Theatre. 
Dangerous certainly, when these portals are besieged a full half hour before 
their opening, by a frenzied American crowd, goaded on by one ennobling 
hope—that of obtaining precedence of their neighbours. The results of thig 
generous emulation on the occasion of the recent Philharmonic Concert, though 
possibly not fatal, must have led to the inevitable demolition of hoops—which, 
as they constitute the framework of feminine society at this juncture, call 
loudly for redress. The substitution of a more spacious concert room seems to 
be the only means of complete atonement within the grasp of the Philharmo- 
nic Society, avd we advise them to avail themselves of it without delay. The 
Concert of Saturday was certainly brilliant, with Gode’s symphony in C, the 
Francs Juges of Berlioz, and Weber’s Overture to Euryanthe, as pitces de ré- 
sistance. It is useless to dwell on this last great composition, save to regret 
that the noise of a departing audience, whose exit was characterized by the 
same unseemly haste as their entree, interfered sadly with the enjoyment 
thereof. The other works, as types of a very different school, demand our no- 
tice, and it may not be uninteresting to devote a few words te the history of 
symphonies in the abstract. 

The honour of poetising instrumental music seems to belong, by right, to 
Haydn. A symphony rests usually on the basis of five grand episodes, which 
naturally give rise to many incidents of minor importance. A short introduc- 
tion of a majestic character ushers in, and develops the action; then comes 
the andante followed by a scherzo, and the whole terminates with a glowing 

finale of which we realize the material version, in the closing tableau of the 
ballet, with its traditional pink and blue flame, and gorgeous pyramids of fe- 
male loveliness. 

Haydn stands pre-eminent among the musicians, who are musicians rather 
than poets, conservative in all their ideas, clinging to time-honoured institu- 
tions, and thoroughly contented with time-honoured diversions. Not so with 
Beethoven ; his mighty soul knows no restraint, he ignores conventionalities, 
and like Uhateaubriand’s René, in his ardent aspirations for perfect liberty, he 
soars into the indefinite space of an unknown world. 

Niels W. Gode belongs to the first class, and Berlioz to the second. 

Gode’s symphony in C commences in Maydn’s style, with a somewhat vague 
introduction, which prepares the way for the Allegro with its martial début. 
Scraps of melody sustained by ingenious instrumentation succeed in due order, 
and the whole is terminated by a return to the original martial phrase of the 
commencement. The scherzo precedes the andante in this symphony, and 
contains, besides a pastoral melody for the violins, many excellent effects of 
light and shade, too striking to pass unnoticed. The andante is, to our taste, 
the most remarkable portion of Gode’s symphony. It is in Mendelssohn's 
style ; the violincellos are made of importance, and the melody rests alter- 
nately with thejstringed and the wind instruments. An interesting colloquy 
arises between the violincellos and the violics. The lover is about to divulge 
to his mistress the full extent of his long pent-up emotions. Deluded man! 
The wear and tear of forty years have left their indelible stamps on his brow, 
and on his heart, and the declaration is somewhat halting. The very peril of 
his position inspires a certain interest, for the object of his fond addresses is 
young, lovely and coquettisb. For several moments we are kept in cruel sus- 
pense by the violins ; but at last a ray of light enlivens the cloudy horizon— 
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experience and sagacity have carried the day !—violins and horns, oboes and 
drums unite in the pean of victory. 

The finale commences with a rather commonplace war song : still it succeeds 
in recalling to us the first episode of this symphonious drama, and the accom- 
paniment of the stringed instrumeuts is most successful. It is to be regretted 
however, that the author in following too closely in the footsteps of Weber and 
Mendelssohn, exposes himself somewhat to the imputation of plagiarism. Gode 
certainly lacks originality. Confident in his owa scientific research , he ex- 
presses his ideas with perspicacity and boldness, and succeeds in rivetting the 
attention of his hearers, by dint of experience and tact, rather than by the irre- 
sistible charm of a truly inspired nature. 

Notwithstanding these objections to Gode, his symphony interests us more 
than the Francs Juges of Berlioz. Berlioz, though a witty, agreeable man, 
has coveted for himself the position of prophet in the hard, mystic religion, 
whose high priest in Germany is Wagner. But though, with the perseverance 
of a man conscious of his own genius, he has succeeded in conquering many 
fanatical admirers, still the world in general hesitates to recognise the new 
faith, and his own supremacy therein. With all due regard for Berlioz’ pro- 
found knowledge of instrumentation and effect, we have ever been con- 
vinced that music had an existence before the advent of the author of Faust, 
of Romeo and Juliette, and of ’ Enfance du Christ. The overture to the Francs 
Juges is nevertheless a curious production ; the energetic, thundering move- 
ment, at the disposition of the brass instruments, seems to advance the author’s 
Claims to the reputationof making a noise in this world, which pretension leads 
us to demand something beyond the bare old fashioned French romance which 
is pertinaciously adhered to by the violins. 

The Programme of the Philharmonic Concert insured to us a Concerto of 
Parish Alvars, to be executed on the harp by M. Aptommas ; but this excel- 
lent performer was suffering from a sore finger at the moment when he was 
wanted, which contretemps led to many inaudible remarks on the part of M. 
Timm, and much enthusiasm on the part of the audience, who with exem- 
plary amiability, suffered themselves to be consoled by the performances of M. 
Schmidt on the horn. This gentleman announced in the programme, his inten- 
tion of “ attempting the feasibility, and producing the effect of full chords ” on 
au instrument which admits of playing but one note at a time.—His endeavours 
were crowned with success, and some very appalling chords were the result, 

Bat to Cesare Badiali were the honours of the evening—always young, and ex- 
cellent as ever, he received a positive ovation, which he responded to with the 
emotion to be expected of an artist under such circumstances. He sang with 
admirable expression Mercadante’s melody, from Normanni a Parigi, and I 
balen del suo sorriso, from the Trovatore, receiving an encore on both occa- 
gions. Amodia with his natural advantages of youth, and a magnificent voice, 
might with propriety take a lesson from Badiali, in his elegant pronunciation, 
and happy nuances of expression. To Carl Bergmann we offer our warmest 
thanks and congratalations, for his skill in presenting the public with the most 
unexceptionable version of Gode’s symphony and the Francs J uges—especially 
a3 the public seemed unmindful of their obligation, as testified in the fullness of 
their applause.—If our own enthusiasm is of any moment to Mr. Bergmann, in 
the most emphatic manner, we offer a bravo! bravissimo! GAMMA. 

Don Giovanni was to be given last night at the Academy of Music, and Mr. 
Theodore Eisfeld’s Classical Soiree is to take place this very evening. 


A Mosicat Critic ENLARGING B18 SPHERE.~Mr. C. B. Burkhardt, known for a 
considerable period as the able musical critic of this journal, has become a part 
proprietor in our contemporary, the Sunday Dispatch. Still taking charge of 
the dramatical and musical departments of that popular sheet, he will extend 
his editorial labours beyond it. We cordially wish him success. 


Drama. 


To comfort us, I suppose, with a “ realizing sense” of the fact that there 
are places in the world colder than New York has been, during the last three 
weeks, Mr. Marshall has been producing at the Broadway a new spectacle 
which bears the astounding and confounding title of the “ Sea of Ice, or the 
Thirst for Gold, and the Wild Flower of Mexico.” : 

When the title thus runs in a single line through fifty degrees of latitude 








from the Arctic Circle to the Tropics, my readers will imagine how weird and 
wonderful the changes of the drama must be. Many of them, perhaps, remem- 
ber the previous performance of the last piece (it is taken, of course, ‘ from 

‘the French,”) at the National Theatre. But even if they have seen it before, 
it is worth seeing now, for the stage effects are certainly very fine and the en- 
semble of the show is of such a gorgeous natare asshould equally delight the old 
and the young. 

“ The ensemble of the show!” but how is the acting, my readers will ask. 
Ah! onthat head I beg you, indulgent reader, not to propose inconvenient 
questions! Think a moment what you are about. “ Acting.”” How do you 
expect anybody to act in a “ Sea of Ice ;” especially when the passion of the 
action is the “ thirst of gold,” and its object the ‘‘ Wild Flower of Mexico? sid 
Do you think the Muses of the Drama go about in such a gandy costume of tin- 
sel and purple asthis? “ Spectacles” are not dramas--and I must own that I 
have nothing at all agreeable to say about the performances of good actors 

-thrown away upon such a theme. How long they will continue to be good 
actors if their powers are desecrated in this fashion, is another question upou 
which I might enlarge—for it is interesting to me and to you, reader, who love 
the drama, as well as to Mr. Fisher, and Mme. Ponisi, and the rest of then— 

but just at this present I forbear. 
Native novelties we have had none during the past week, but on Saturday 
evening last Mr. Wallack produced a comedy called the ‘‘ Awkward Arrival,’’ 
from the boards of Drury Lane. It is a two-act comedy, and, as comedies go, 
not a very bad one. So it was quite successful. A pretty piece of confusion» 
dashed with a good moral tone, always seems to pass for a comedy with our 
good-natured audiences. The “‘green-eyed monster” is sternly dealt with, and 
held up to-scorn and shame in this new trifle. To wit: There isa pretty wo- 
man (Mrs. Hoey), who was a widow, and married one day a handsome man 
(Mr. Lester). This happy man, who calls himself Mr. Arthur Ormonde, loves 
his loveable wife very sincerely ; but as he happens to be three or four years 
her junior, she never feels quife at ease about the duration of his love. So she 
watches very closely and with no friendly eye every woman whom he meets, or 
speaks to, or praises. She has a daughter Clara, too (Miss Gannon), who is 
really an opening rose-bud of sweet seventeen, but whom she represents as be- 
ing a mere child, and keeps at boarding-school out of her husband’s way. Miss 
Clara, at her boarding-school, contrives, as young ladies sometimes will, to see 
and to be seen by one of her step-father’s friends, Mr. Charles Apsley (Stew- 
art), who straightway falls in love with her, and with whom she straightway 
falls in love. So far no particular harm has been done. But Mr. Apsley has 
two friends, Mr. and Mrs. Ivyleaf (De Walden and Mrs. Stephens), who are 
also friends of Ormonde, and to them he applies, begging them to advance his 
suit with Clara’s step-father and her mother. Mrs. Ivyleaf, of course, is a 
beauty, and Mrs. Ormonde has long had an evil eye fixed upon her in conse- 
quence of that fact. To Mr. Ormonde, however, the Ivyleaves (is that the pro- 
per plural) resort ; bet before they have unfolded their object, Miss Clara ar- 
rives. The fervour of the young lady’s feelings was too much for her. She 

could not wait the tardy steps of her embassadors, who doubtless seemed to 
her as slow as seemed the Nurse to Juliet—so she ran away from school to 
precipitate matters herself. This arrival is pronounced, for stage purposes, ex- 
ceedingly “awkward,” and steps are taken to obviate the inconvenience, 
which in actual life would subject him who should take them to a commission 
« de lunatico inquirendo.” 

Ormonde shoves his inopportune step-daughter into the library, and goes in 
search of her mother. But her mother has a pet spy in her service, her maid 
Rose (Mrs. Conover), and Rose, enchanted by a discovery to communicate, has 
already poured in her Mistress’ ear the poisonous fact that Mr. Ormonde has 
hidden a lady in the library! 

To the library Mrs. Ormonde rushes ; Clara retreats to an ante-room, and 
Mrs. Ormonde finding on a chair the handkerchief and bouquet of Mrs, 
Ivyleaf, at once concludes her domestic peace destroyed, and is satisfied that 
Mrs. Ivyleaf is the worst of women, and Arthur Ormonde the most inconstant 
ofmen. She gives immediate vent to these pleasant convictions, catches Mr. 
Ivyleaf, inoculates him with her own suspicions (everybody being more or less 
predisposed to disorders of this kind,) and so gets up a very pretty scene for 
Mr. Ormonde, when that unsuspecting gentleman makes his appearance. 


Of course, there is nothing left but to unlock the locked up lady. This is 
done forthwith, and with confusion of face Mre. Ormonde recognizes—her own 
daughter ! 

Completely floored, the jealous lady has nothing for it but to consent to her 
daughter's marriage, beseech her husband's forgiveness, and exhibit herself a 
crying example and a wholesome warning to a pensive public! 

The comedy as I said was successful—and on the whole it deserved to be, 
for it was very well acted. Mr. Lester was more subdued and therefore more 
effective than he often is, and. did more justice to his unquestionable talent, 
Mre, Hoey acted with all her osnal spirit and more than her usual freedom.—- 
Miss Gannon did not fall short of the high standard of cxcellence she estab- 
lished for herself in the “ Little Treasure.” If the role of the young ‘‘ ingénue”’ 
continually suggests an incipient attack of idiotcy, that is not Miss Gannon’s 
fault—but the fault of the playwrights who constantly confound innocence with 
imbecility. Mrs. Stephens looked and acted the part of Mrs. Ivyleaf so well 
as almost to excuse Mrs. Ormonde’s suspicions, and Mr. Stewart would have done 
capitally had he thrown off something of that supernatural solemnity which he 
is too apt to carry into his performances. 

As for Mr. Brougham’s ‘‘Pocahontas,” it see.ns likely to prolong our Christ- 
mas holidays into a real Carnival. Undiminished audiences attest its success. 

Mr. Tom Taylor’s Comedy of “Still Waters Ran Deep,” after a passing tri” 
bute paid to it by Mr. Walcot of Wallack’s—who took it up for his benefit night, 
and performed the part of John Mildmay,! think, better than Mr. Burton, in 
this respect, that he did not suggest, as Mr. Burton did, from the beginning of 
the play, the presence of something almost stern and savage in the character 
of the quiet husband—has now been brought forward at Miss Laura Keene’s- | 
I have not yet seen it. Mr. Barton still, like an Atlas, supports the world of 
Chambers street, on his powerful shoulders. The energy of this veteran actor 
and manager deserves the highest praise. He ‘‘ keeps producing” novelty after 
novelty, to each of which he gives the vitality of his own untiring genius. The 
last brace he has given us are “‘ Twenty Minutes with a Tiger,’”’ another of the 
Charles Matthews adaptations from the French, and the “ Barber’s Plot,” an 
indigenous produetion. The first is a funny farce in which love and impudence 
triumph over tbe parental ferocity and obstinacy of a bilious old East Indian 
—and the second is a comical sketch of a barber’s plot against the life of the 
“ Merry Monarch,” Charles II. The plot is discovered by Charles, who at the 
moment that was to have been fatal, insists on shaving his barber himself, and 
terrifies him into a confession. HAMILTON. 


Obituary. 


Count VaLertan Krasrtysx1.—Count Valerian Krasinski, one of the 
most distinguished members of the Polish Emigration, who died in Edin- 
burgh on the morning of the 22d ult., was a native of the ancient Polish 
province of White Russia, and issued from an old and illustrious family, 
the branch to which he belonged having at an early period embraced the 
Protestant faith, of which the late Count also was a most fervent adhe- 
rent. On the breaking out of the Polish Insurrection in 1830, he was 
sent by the then chief of the national government, Prince Adam Czarto- 

ski, to England, as a member of the diplomatic mission despatched from 

oland to their country, and he continued there in this capacity until the 
fatal catastrophe of 1831, when he, with so many others, became a penni- 
less exile from his country, for which, however, up to the day of his 
death, he never ceased toabour. Deprived of every other means of sub- 
sistence, he thenceforward devoted himself exclusively to those Jiterary 
pursuits which bad ever been his greatest pleasure. His high intellectual 
qualities, his wonderful store of historic knowledge, and his extraordinary 
memory, together with the integrity of his character, the nobility of his 
sentiments, the gentleness of his disposition, and the courtesy and ele- 
gance of his manners, rendered Count Valerian Krasinski ever a welcome 
guest in all the most refined circles of London, where he spent the first 20 
years of his exile, and of Edinburgh, where the last five years were 
passed. _ 


CusitT, THE BurLpER.—Since we last wrote, one of the ablest and best 
of men has been removed from among us. Who has not seen Belgravia— 
who has not heard of Thomas Cubitt? The Five Felds, commemorated 
by Sir Richard Steele in the Tatler ; and the Willow Walk, where Jerry 
Abershaw (that other Johnny Armstrong) had his secluded house (in the 
midst of “ cuts,” or reservoirs of water), Thomas Cubitt metamorphosed 
by his talents,his influence, and bis purse, into that Belgravia in which fash- 
ionable London delights todwell. This Wren and Inigo Jones of modern 
London was originally (all honour to him, therefore!) a ship’s carpenter. 
When or in what way he escaped from such a life deserves to be told. 
His brother, Mr. Alderman Cubitt, a most able man himself, owes much 
of his success to his brother Thomas. A kindlier hearted man, or a man 
more unaffectedly modest and intelligent, never fell within our “ ken.” 
He was building to the last. That stately residence of Denbies, near 
Dorking, with its passages twelve feet wide and its wonderful “ creature 
comforts” at every turo, was bis last great work. It was his own resi- 
dence, within an easy walk of his old friend (that other great builder) 
Mr. Grissell. What his skill, and taste, and fortune enabled him to pos- 
sess, his health did not, alas! enable him to enjoy. He died in his sixty- 
eighth year, and will be remembered when many architects of his age are 
utterly forgotten.— London News, Dec. 29. 





At Hordle Cliff, Haats, W. F. Chambers, M.D., K.C.H., late Physician in Or- 
dinary to the Queen.—At Hastings, Capt. Richard, R.M.—At the North Camp, 
Aldershott, R. Bower Booth, Lieut. of the 3d Battalion Rifle Brigade——At Den- 
bies, Dorking, Thomas Cubitt, Esq.—At Hill, near Southampton, Rear-Admi- 
ral Thomas.—At Yenikale, Crimea, Robert Roxall, Esq., Surgeon Turkish Con- 
tingent.— At Castle Hospital, Balaklava, from wounds received at the explosion 
of the French siege train, Sebastopol, Lieut. J. W. J. Dawson, R.A.—Major 
Sir William Wynn, Governor of Sandown Fort, Isle of Wigbt, aged 85.—At 
Gillingham, Dorset, rm Smyth, Esq., formerly Major in H.M.’s 30th Regt. 
—Major Henderson, K.H., and a Military Knight of Windsor, late of the 50th 
Regt., aged 73.—In this city, Dr. John O. Choules, of Newport, R.1., a well- 
known Baptist Minister, and author of several works.—In Dublin, T. Burgh 
Ferns, Esq., late Paymaster 99th Regt.—At his residence, West Dingle, near 
Liverpool, Joseph Brooks Yates, pops the Depot at Walmer, Lieut. H. R. 
Cromartie, of the 3lst Regt.—W. J. Chetwynd, Esq., late Captain 52d Regt.— 
At Savannah, the Hon. Judge Berrien, formerly a distingtishea Senator of the 
U.S.—In camp, before Sebastopol, E. Prichard Marshall, Esq., Lieut. R.A.-- 
Robert Waring Maxwell, Esq., J.P., a leading member of the Orange Lodge 
of Ireland, died the other day, aged 66, at his residence in the county of Ty- 
rone.—At Portchester, Hants, J. Walter Wilkinson, Esq., Asst. Com.-General 
in the British Army. He served in Holland, and throughout the whole of the 
Peninsula Campaign, under the Duke of Wellington.—-At Umballa, Bengal, 
H. Archibald Robertson, Lieut. H.M.’s 53d Regt.—At Worthing, Capt. R. Ber- 
ford, late of the Queen’s Royals—In Edinburgh, Alexander Buchanan, Esq., 
late of the 79th Regt.-We have to record the demise of the Earl of Caithness, 
who died at his residence at Edinburgh, after a short illness. The deceased, 
Alexander Sinclair, Earl of Caithness and Baron of Berriedale in the peerage 
of Scotland, and a baronet of Nova Scotia, was eldest son of the 12th Ear!, by 
Jane, daughter of the late General Alexander Campbell. He was born the 
24th of July, 1790, and married, the 23d of November, 1813, Frances Harriet, 

oungest daughter and co-heir of the late Very Rev. William Leigh, Dean of 

ereford, by whom, who died in August, 1854, the noble Earl leaves issue two 
sons. The late Earl succeeded to the family honours on the 2d of October, 
1823, and is now succeeded by his son, Lord Berriedale, bora in 1821, and mar- 
ried in 1847 to Miss Philips, youngest daughter of Sir George Richard and the 
Hon. Lady Philips. The late Earl was Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Caith- 
ness, which becomes in the gift of the Premier. This ancieut Scottish family 
are lineal descendants from the Lord Chancellor of Scotland (the first Earl), 
who was third Earl of Orkney—a dignity which he surrendered to the Crowa 
of Scotland when those islands became the property of James ILI. (of Scot- 
land), by his marriage with Margaret of Denmark.—At Albany, aged 79, John 
Hendrickson, Esq., an old and well-known resident of that city —At Jackson- 
ville, Florida, George Curtis, Esq., President of the Continental Bank, of this 
city. —In this city, highly esteemed, Mr. William C. N agle, Assistant Treasu- 
rer of the Broadway Theatre.—The telegraph from Halifax reports the death 
of the Marquis of Aylesbury. This veteran nobleman was little known in p ub- 
lic life. His comparatively youthful wife has long been distinguished as a 


leader of fashion. 
Navy. 


The Rattlesnake, Capt. Trollope, has arrived at Spithead. She fitted 
out in February, 1853, for Behring Straits, to carry relief to the search- 
ing expeditions for Franklin which took that route. Her other services 
have at various times been mentioned in these columns.—The Baltic fleet, 
with the exception of three or four corvettes left at Elsinore, has returned 
home. Amongst the arrivals are the Imperieuse, 51, the Tartar, 20, and 
the Retribution, 28, steam-frigate, bearing the flag of Rear-Adml. Baynes, 
C.B. Admirals R. S. Dundas, Michael Seymour, and Baynes will strike 
their flags until spring, when it is more than probable that these flag- 
officers will again proceed to the Baltic at the head of immense armament 
now being prepared for that service.—All officers selected to command 
gun-boats for the ensuing campaign are to be subjected to a preliminary 








— — — 


cellent, at Portsmouth.—Each of the captains selected to command the 
gun-boat and mortar-boat flotilla for the ensuing year’s campaign will 
bave a line-of-battle ship armed en flute, as a store and depot ship at- 
tacbed to his squadron.—T he new iron mortar-raft has been favourably 
tested, for we do not perceive that the bursting of a mortar at one of the 
later experiments is any proof to the contrary.—The Albion, 60, bas ar- 
rived at Piymouth from the Black Sea.—On the 7th ult., the line-of bat- 
tle ships Princess Royal, Hannibal, St. Jean d’Acre, and two steamers, 
the Sidon and the Sphina, anchored in Smyrna bay, being part of the 
Black Sea fleet on their way to England.—One line-of-battle ship will 
winter at Leith, and one at Kingstown.—The Veptuae, 120, bas arrived 
at Spitbead from the Tague. She left the St. George, 120, at anchor 
there.—The corvette Arachne, 18, Comm. Inglefield, sailed for the West 
Indies. The steamsloop Salamander, 6, Comm. Mecham, for the West 
coast of Africa.—Patent collapsing mortar-boats have been invented by 
the Rey. E. L. Berton! their length is 32 feet. They have undergone 
some experiments successfully, carrying a 12\b. howitzer, from which 12 
rounds were fired to test the substance of the material, which it was 
feared was of too slight a texture for the requisite purposes. Contrary, 
however, to expectation, they stood the trial well.—Lieut. O. W. Dalyell, 
who lost his left arm while serving in the trenches at Sebastopol, on the 
unfortunate repulse of the attack on the Redan, he being in command of 
one jof the scaling ladder brigades, with seamen who volunteered with 
Captain William Peel for that service, has been ordered to join her Ma- 
jesty’s yacht Victoria and Albert. 


ApporinTMENnTS.—Vice-Admiral Sir T Cochrane’s Command-in-Chief of Ports- 
mouth was to expire on the 27th ult; he would be succeeded by Vice-Admiral 
Sir G Seymour, KCB, who has selected for his staff, Cantain (fiag) A 8S Ha- 
mond; Flag-Lieut M R Pechell; and Secretary, Mr. J W M Ashby, Paymaster, 
RN .—Capts: E 8 Sotheby. to the Pearl; L G'Heath, to Seahorse; Hon Freder- 
ick Pelham to be a Naval Aide-deCamp to Her Majesty: Yelverton, CB, to 
Brunswick, 91, new; H Lyster, to Arrogant; the Coast Guard on the Milford 
station has been placed under the command of Capt Forsyth, RN, v Nugent, 
dec.—Ccmmanders: E Matshall to Devastation; Cockroft to Agamemmon.— 
Lieuts: to command gun-boats newly commissioned: W F Lee, the Pelter; 
G Hall, Ruby; D Spain, Thistle; 8 B Piers, Starling; RG Craigie. Weasel; A 
G Bogle, Gleaner; A J Villiers, Snapper; A H Maresceaux, Pincher; Hon M 
H Nelson, Swinger; W H Anderson, Biter; GS Malcolm, Stork: Joshua Berke- 
ey, Jackdaw; F W Pym, Skylark; J Ward (a), Hind; C A C De Crespigny, 
Snap; C 8 Forbes, Redwing; MH Pechell Lark; W H Cuming, Badger; BC 
F Pim, Magpie; E Hardinge, Banterer; Viscount Gilford, Bustard; P Sauma- 
rez, Carnatic; C W Martin, Bull Frog. Other appointments of Lieuts, as fol- 
lows: HRH Prince Earnest of Lingen to Magicienne; Lord Edward Henry 
Cecil, Flag Lieut to Admiral Dundas, Duke y Wellington; N G B Twine- 
viar, H D Grant, and C Fairholme, Pearl; J W Lambe, Arrogant; W H 
Nurse, Cossack; A O Lutton, R Reid, T B Hollinworth to Brunswick; L B 
Lomax, J B Collinson to Devastation; E F Weld, J P Cheyne to Seahorse; A 
Hamilton to Conway; R M Gillson to Vultwre—Paymasters: T Ellard to 
Nile; H Gray (a) to Arachne; J T Sparke to Perseverance; G F Bateman to 
Brunswick; W B Pearre to Victory; J W Maddock to Fisgard; W Weaser to 
Waterloo; W P O’Brien to Im regnable; C W Eeles to Brunswick; J C Payne 
to Arrogant; A A Speed to Pearl; C W Sturgess to Devastation; J R G 
Brown to Seahorse; J Hill to Forth—Surgeons: A J Settle to Coquette; J 
Walsh to Brunswick; J Cockin to Pearl; Allan Brown to Devastation; F J 
Whipple to Intrepid; D J Dignan to Seahorse.—Naval Cadet: Lord Montgom- 
erie to Conqueror. 

Roya. Marines.—Frst Lt Herrick, to be Capt, vy Hockin ,toretf-p. Sec 
Lt Holmes to be First Lt.—Brevet—Capt Hockings to be Maj, rank bene 


Appotututents. 


Joseph Tucker Crawford, Esq., to be H. M. Judge, and Francis Lousada 
Esq., to be H. M. Arbitrator, in the Mixed Court established at Havannah,” 
under the treaty of the 28th of June, 1835, between Great Britain and Spain, 
for the abolition of the slave trade.—J. Fergueson Esq. F. R. 8. to be Surgeon 
Extraordinary to her Majesty.—-Elected M. P. for the County of Meath, Edward 
M’Evoy, Esq., of Fobertinan, in the county of Meath, in the room of F. Lucas, 
Esq., deceased.—-Mr. Bouverie Alleyne, to be Colonial Secretary, Mr. Henry 
Sharpe provost marshal of Grenada, Mr. Albert Aliom Colonial Secretary, and 
Mr. Charles Berkeley Colonial Treasurer at Tobago.—Mr. May succeeds Mr. 
W. Ley as first clerk assistant of the House of Commons, on that gentleman’s 
resignation. Mr. May is the euthor of an able treatise on Purliamentary 


Practice. 
Arup. 


Three Light Infantry regiments of the British German Legion have 
already embarked for Scutari. By the Spring, four regiments, 1,000 
strong each, will be assembled there, in fine serviceable condition and 
efficiency.—In consequence of the Sardinian Government having dis- 
charged 9,000 men, on whose services they have no further claim, and 
who are at liberty to enter the British-Italian Legion, this force will be- 
fore long be complete.—The Medical Staff Corps, under Staff Surgeon 
Bunbury, to be raised to 1,000, is about 700 strong. An alteration has 
been made in the rate of pay ; the force is divided into two classes—the 
former comprising 300, termed first-class orderlies, with 2s. a-day and 
rations ; the second-class, 700, at 1s. 3d. a-day. Meritorious conduct 
alone entitles the inferior to pass into the superior class. If the same 
rale hold good amongst army officers generally !—The Government, it is 
calculated, when army agencies are abolished and the business trans- 
ferred to the War Department, will be gainers to the extent of £40,000 
apnually. The allowance paid to army agents is £300 per annom for 
each regiment. and £600 for regiments having two battalions.—Capt. Lord 
R. Browne, of the 7th Fusiliers, was slightly wounded, on the Ist alt., by 
the bursting of a shell in Sebastopol—We have mentioned the Anglo- 
Italian Legion above. Another account says: The whole of the first re- 
giment, consisting of 1,070 men, is now at Novara, under the command 
of Majar Pinelli, during the temporary absence of Col. Sir Coutts Liad- 
say, and is as fine a body as any in the British service. They are armed 
with the Enfield rifle, a beautiful arm, weighing about 10 lb., with bayo- 
net, lock and sight, and balance, everything that could be desired. The 
second regiment, which is now forming at Chiavasso, under Col. Crau- 
furd, is to be a rifle regiment. A third regiment will be formed without 
difficulty in Piedmont.—The Queen has conferred the appointment of mi- 
litary knight of Windsor upon Capt. Loggan, late of the 7th Fusiliers. 








War Orrice, Dec. 18, Brevet.—Col J Cox, h-p, unatt, to be Major-Gen; Lt- 
Col F P Haines, h-p unatt, to be Col; Maj W Clarke, h-p unatt, to be Lt-Col; 
Capt W Radcliffe, 84th Ft, to be Maj—Dec 21. Ist Life Gds; R Myddleton 
Biddulph, Gent, to be Cor b:p, v Grosvenor, pro. Ist Drags; Cornet W. H. 
Cutler to be Lieut by purchase, vy Bassett, who ret. 11th Lt Drags; Lt Vansit- 
tart to be Capt b-p, v Ennis, who ret; Cor Yates to have rank of Lt; Cor Cock- 
burn to be Lt b-p, v Vansittart: Coldstream Gds; Brvt-Maj Baring to be Capt 
and Lt-Col b p, v Lt-Col Somerset, CB, who ret; Brvt-Maj Lord Bingham, to 
be Adjt, v Hon P Fielding, pro. Scots Fusileer Gds; C Peach Pemberton, 
Gent, to be Ens and Lt b-p, v Mitford, whoret. 4tiFt; Lt Winniett to be Cant 
w-p, V Brvt Maj Bartley, substantive rank; Ens Bromhead te be Lt w-p; Lt 
Twentyman, from London Militia, to be Eas w-p, v Bromhead; Lt R A-Law, 
to beAdj, v Maule, who res the Adjcy only. 6th Ft; L Bartley, to be Adj v Lee. 
7t Ft; Lt MacHenry to be Capt, w-p, v Bvt-Lt-Col Heyland, pro to sub rank 
of Maj; Ens Watson to be Lt, b-p, vy Carpenter, pro. Sth Ft; Lt Vincent, fm 
2d W I Regt, to be Lt, vy Herrick, who ex. 10th Ft; Ens Home Purvis, to be 
Lt, b-p, v Beatty, who ret. 17th Ft; T R Hunt, gent, to be Ens, w-p, v Hart- 
well, pro. 28th Ft; Ens Pinniger, fm 58th Ft, tobe Ens, w-p. 3ist Ft; Maj 
Eager, fm h-p unatt, to be Maj, v Lumley, who ex; Lt Gould fo be Capt, w-p, 
v Bvt-Maj Eager; Ens Cromartie, to be Lt, w-p; Lt Phillipson, fm Shropshire 
Mil, to be Ens, w-p. 36th Ft; R Gan, gent, to be Ens, w-p. 39th Ft; RA 
Vercoe Pope, gent, to be Ens, bp, v Nicholls, pro. 45th, A G Smith, gent, 
to be Ens, b-p, v Douglas, pro in 96th. 48th Ft; Lt Trent to be Capt, b-p, v 
Herbert, who ret. 50th Ft; Bvt-Maj Hibbert to be Maj, b-p, v Fram ten, who 
ret. 55th Ft; Eos Hilton to be Lt, b-p, v Morgan, whose pro has n can. 
58th Ft; E T Pinniger, gent, to be Ens, b-p, v Hingeston, pro; Lt Jones, fm 
4th West York Mil, to be Ens, w-p, v Pinniger,app to 28th Ft. 60th Ft; WHA 
Napier, gent, to be Ens, b-p, in succ to Lt Fox, pro. 62d Ft; Capt Charle- 
wood, fm h-p, unatt, to be Capt, v Williams, who ex; Lt Ramsay to be Capt, 
b-p, v Charlewood, who ret. 77th Ft; Lt Waters to be Adj, v Morgan, pro. 
78th Ft; Ens Sinclair, from 79th Ft, to be Ens w-p, vy Walsh, pro. 91st Ft; N 
Maurant Brock, Gent, to be Ens ay v Burton, pro. 92d Ft; R A Emmet, 
Gent, to be Ens b-p, in succession to Lt Shafto, who ret. 97th Ft; Lt Hibbert- 
Ware to be Capt w-p, Vv Bvt. Maj Woods, substantive rank; Ens M’Kay to be 
Lt w-p. To be Ensigns w-p: Serg-Maj Robert Smith, and H G Fulford, Gent. 
To be Adjt: Ens R Smith, v Whitehead, pro. Rifle Brigade; Ens Green to be 
Lt w-p. Ist WI Regt; E Smith, Gent, to be Eas w-p. 2d West India Regt; 
Lieut Herrick, from 8th Ft, to be Lt, v Vincent, who ex; ET Oldfield, Gent, 
to be Ens b-p, v Thomson, pro; T Purefoy, Gent, to be Eus w-p, v Harger, pro. 

Brever.--Maj-Gen Sir Richard Dacres, KCB, Royal Artillery, to have the 
local rank of Lieut-Gen in Tarkey; Byt-Maj Conyers, 68th Ft, Lt-Col; Captain 
Charlewood, 62d Ft, to be Maj. 

Unarracuep.—Brvt-1.t-Col Heyland, 7th Ft, to have substantive rank of Maj; 

Srarr.—Maj-Gen Sir Rich Airey, KCB, to be Quartermaster-Gen to the 
Forces, v Maj-Gen Freeth, who ret. Col the Hon Percy E Herbert, unatt, to 
be Quartermaster-Gen to the Forces serving in Turkey and the Crime, v Sir R 
Airey. 
HosriTaL Srarr.—StaffSurg Logan, MD, to be Deputy-Inspector-Gen of 
Hospitals, v M‘Grigor, dec. Surg Bent fm RI Artillery, to be Staff-Surg of the 
first-class, v Logan, pro. 


War Orrice, Dec. 25.—60th Ft; Lt the Hon A C A Liddel to be Capt b-p, 





examination and training in practical gunnery on board H. M. ship Ez- 


Vv a, © Rifle Brigade. Rifle Brigade; Capt Earle, to be Capt, vy Drammond, 
who re 
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“New Books. 


Tue Procress or Reviciovs Ipeas, THROUGH SUCCESSIVE Aces. By 
L. Maria Child. New York. Francis & Co.—Three ably-written and 
instructive volumes, although they may be severely handled by Minis 
ters of the Christian Church. Their purport is to show the broad differ- 
ence absolutely existing between theology and religion, so generally held 
to be synonymous. The plan adopted is to treat of each creed known in 
the history of mankind, that has exercised a wide-spread influence over 
the world, as the Hindoo, the Egyptian, the Chinese, the Thibetian, the 
Chaldaic, the Persian, the ancient Greek and Roman, the Celtic, the Ju- 
daic, the Christian, and the Mahommedan. Save that a larger space is 
given to Christianity, it is discussed in the same tone and described from 
the same point of view as the others; it is made, like them, a religion—not, 
as we are accustomed to consider it, the religion. Yet let us not convey 
the impression, that Mrs. Child avows no preference for Christianity over 
Buddhism or Druidism. She does so emphatically ; but rather on the 
ground of its intrinsic superiority as established by comparison, than in 
that spirit of unquestioning and reverential awe, which is often imbibed 
unconsciously, and often seriously inculcated from the pulpit. Writers 
professedly infidel have gone much further than Mrs. Child, in throwing 
doubt and discredit upon certain articles of our faith ; the rarity is to 
find one who holds to it as her own, and is still clear-sighted enough to 
gee where it has been misrepresented, and candid enough to make the 
acknowledgment. If, at the close of the work, we find Mrs. Child put- 
ting a religious sentiment into the piace usually occupied by a religious 
erced, she at least so puts it advisedly. She shows you that there is 
something in common, between the earlier Oriental systems and our own; 
she exposes how, in the records of the latter, some things whose origin is 
obscure have been set down as divine, and some that would seem incon- 
sistent have been eslarred over by one sided champions; she makes 
occasional admissions that go against the grain of our habitual belief ; 
ghe even throws here and there a charitable mantle over the darker fea- 
tures of Paganism or Heathenism. But she appears to be actuated en- 
tirely by the love of trath, and to anticipate simply and fearlessly the 
cavils and objections of readers. Whilst therefore we wince a little at some 
of her bold enunciations and denunciations, we cannot withhold a tri- 
bute of respect for the end she has in view, and of admiration for the lite. 
rary use that she has made of her material. This material—that is to 
say the historical portion of it—is gathered from many of the most ap- 
proved writers, a long list of whom is appended. 

It would not be right to conclude this brief notice of a work that 
merits close examination at competent hands, without a word of highest 
commendation for the preface. It not only sets forth what the reader is 
to expect, but it warns off those who are bigotedly attached to any creed 
or theory ; it explains lucidly the feelings under which it was composed, 
and those alone under which it can be perused with profit or interest. 
Finally, it “ quietly leaves the book to its fate, whether it be neglect, 
censure, or praise.”’ If you can read the preface, you will, we think, be 
induced to read the book ; but we beseech you, if the book fall in your 
way, to commence with a careful study of the preface. It is a very ne- 
cessary key to the three volumes. 


Notes on CentraL America. By E. G. Squier. New York. Har- 
pers.—A handsome octavo volume, full of valuable information on the 
resources, climate, productions, topograpby, &c., of this part of the 
world. The States of Honduras and San Salvador are more particular- 
ly described, and a Railway across a portion of the former is strongly 
advocated, the line of junction between the two oceans being Puerto 
Caballos on the Atlantic, and a point in the Gulf of Fonseca on the Pa- 
cific side. Mr. Squier—political busy-body as he is—is well fitted for 
making researches and for communicating their results; so that, whilst 
we decline passing any remark on his anti-British diatribes that occur 
passim, we are glad to be furnished with such a book for reference. 
Maps, charts, and views are numerous. The latter are sketchy litho- 
graphs, but have an air of truthfalness. 


—_—~-. _—_——_ 


THE LATE SAMUEL ROGERS. 


An obituary notice of this venerable poet appeared in our columns, 
last week ; and the papers generally have teemed with sketches of his 
life and works. We are tempted however, by the aptness and complete- 
ness of the subjoined remarks, to make room for them. r 


The Patriarch of English poets, wits, and patrons of Art, died early on 
Tuesday morning, at his house in St. James’s Place, aged, we believe, 
ninety-three years. Few lives so long protracted as his have afforded 
less incident,—few ma yield so much anecdote to a future biographer of 
the “ Poets of England.” It was a life of easy fortunes, spent during a 
memorable century, among memorable people,—a life of taste acquired 
in foreign travel, before foreign travel had ceased to be a luxury.—a life 
of poetical creations—few, far between, and finished so highly, that the 
best thoughts and lines in them will not readily perish from among the 
pleasures of memory. 

The father of Samuel Rogers was a London banker, “ renowned,” we 
read, “in the annals of Parliamentary election, for a severe coatest with 
Col. Holroyd, subsequently Lord Sheffield, in dividing the suffrages of 
the city of Coventry, when the obstinacy of the combat excited much at- 
tention.” His son’s education was begun, we believe, at the school of 
the Rev. Mr. Pickbourne, of Newington Green. There Rogers contracted 
one or two friendships which lasted almost as long as his own life. When 
& young man, after the fashion of the Grays and Beckfords, he began to 
study the world of Art and manners in foreign cities, picture galleries, 
embassies, and courts. We have, within the last dozen years, beard Mr. 
Rogers describe how he had seen Marie-Antoinette dance, and illustrate 
the same by himself walking a minuet. There is, also, an anecdote of 
his having left an early poem at Dr. Johnson’s door only a day or two 

the Doctor’s death. But this event happened in 1784, and the 
date of the publication of the “ Ode to Superstition” in 1786. We no- 
tice these things .omewhat doubtfully, since long before Mr. Rogers re- 
—_ from society, he had outlived the time at which a man shrinks from 

: g thought old,—and had reached the stage when “ to be very old is 
i rather than otherwise. Should the Diary of Memoirs, which it 
prt — rs a A age, - given to the world, we 

what company he t in Pari \- 

fore the Brench evolu _ pany ept in Paris and London be 
e year appeared “ The Pleasures of Memory,”—and a notice 

ed _ — memoirs of the time, will show that the writer, besides pre- 
= ne meelf to se gubtio, had time and inclination to wait on those 
as ame had al y marked. In 1795, his epilogue written for Mrs. 
“Eplatie to o Wrens by ae at _ benefit. In 1798, the year when his 
to her sister Mre Phillipe = s pu shed, we find Madame d’Arblay writing 

“Tlearned * * that Mr. Rogers, author of ‘ The Pleasures of Memory,’ 
po Most sweet poem, had ridden round the lanes about onr domain to view i, 
pom tye a ais Oe mg our gate a considerable time, to ex- 
had spread to him ; and he honoured all with bis good word?” an 


This humour for pilgri 

Mr. Rogers pilgrimage, however warped or influenced, lived in 
to the last pt — — of his life. His mind (under conditions) was 
mole eeore t of his poetical — appreciate, and this, perhaps, was one 
«Pleasures of Mart Lotice of his career as a Poet, it may be told that the 
his “Columbus ©mory ” was followed at an interval o twenty years by 

- © this sueceeded “ Jacqueline,” which originaliy 
Lord Byron’s “ Lara ” (a union soon followed 


by & separation), “ , 

the amed y “Italy.” The illustration 
pt harp ery i: pm a task for the public undertaken by the 
easy in fortunes, since the productions —_ the compass of any one less 


£10 t volume is said to have cost 
whee oan rh then set in when cheap literature on the 
- ya luxury = typography and engraving 

no less than the cost, brough no question that the taste, 
ght to bear on this vol in whic! 

the most exquisite designs of Turner alternate with those of Siotherd, 





mark a period in the history of English book illustration. To this day 
Rogers’s “ Italy ” remains without a peer. 

tting accessories aside for the moment, a word may be said in re- 
gard to the place of Mr. Rogers among modern English poets. His 
poetry is select rather than brilliant. He prodaced very sparingly,—he 
polished every line with a fastidiousness fatal to vigour,—and seemed so 
little equal to the labour and fatigue attending on a sustained flight, that 
two of his poems on most ambitious subjects, ‘The Voyage of Colum- 
bus’ and ‘ Italy,’ wore given forth to the world in the form of fragments. 
His ‘ Pleasures of Memory’ stands midway betwixt Goldemith end Camp- 
bell, though not on the level of either. Measured against that beautiful 
poem of the affections, Cowper’s ‘ Lines on his Mother’s Pictare,’ the 
reminiscences of Mr. Rogers are faint. The beart in them beats lanquid- 
Rb though the music is “ tender and gravely sweet.” The symmetry of 
the versification, nevertheless, bas inetalled several passages among wur 
stock quotations. There are lines and cadences in ‘ Jacqueline,’ slight 
as is the structare of the story, that take possession of the heart through 
the ear,—and which by all who are not exclusively giveu over to the 
modern style of mystical meaning and rugged versification, will not 
willingly be let go. Betwixt the indulgent fondness of those to whom 
these things are already “ pleasures of memory,” and the recusant 
spirit of a younger school, too apt to attest its vigour and audacity by 
undervaluing those who have preceded it, we may stand ill for a fair 
judgment of these poems. But they will remain, we think, for fatare 
critics to test and try, and future lovers of verse to love, in the silver, if 
not in the “ golden” book of English poetry. Again, in the ‘Italy’ of 
Ro, we have not the Italy of those ons, “sudden and lasting,” 
which Byron en Ys the Italy of violent words and painfully incon- 
clusive deeds, which has been so sad a sight to more modern pilgrims,— 


but the Italy of “ruins and the vine.” The gentler ap of its 
“ fatal beauty” have rarely been more gracefully sung b rs 5 
and though his pictures may be undervalued as too smooth feeble on 


a first reading, there are not a few who after passing the Alps have been 
surprised, like ourselves, to find how their truth of traits and tones, the 
quiet musical harmony of some single line, or the sentiment of the en- 
tire fragment, calls them up again—as familiar melodies recalled by 
the eights of the way. 

Rogers must be commemorated as one who, for more than half-a-cen- 
tury past, has figured in the foremost rank of London literary society, 
even in @ record so immediate as this. It may be doubted whether any 
poet, even in the Augustan age of clubs and chocolate houses, ever lived 
so much in the eye of the world of men and women as the Banker-Bard 
of St. James’s Place. He had pitched his tent there more thanjbalf-a cen- 
tury ago. Ere that period, too, he had pronounced himself as a liberal, 
mn the associate of liberals, in a manner which socially cost him dear : 
as we are reminded by a curious entry from Dr. Burney’s ‘ Memoirs,’— 

“ May Ist, 1804.—It was at the Club, at which Rogers, put up by Courtney 
and seconded by me, was ballotted for, and blackballed :—I believe, on account 
of his politics. There can, indeed, be nothing else against him. He is a good 
poet,—has a refined taste in all the Arts,—has a select library of authors in 
most languages,—has very fine pictures,—very fine drawings,—and the finest 
collection I ever saw of the best Etruscan vases,—and, moreover, he gives the 
best dinners, to the best company of men of talents and genius, of any man I 
know, and with the best wines, /iguewrs, &c. He is not fond of talking politics, 
for he is no Jacobin-enragé,—though I believe him to be a principled Republi- 
can, and therefore in high favour with Mr. Fox und his adherents. But he is 
never obtrasive ; and neither shuns nor dislikes a man for being of a different 

olitical creed to himself; and, in fact, he is much esteemed by many persons 
longing to the Government and about the Court. His books of prints of the 
greatest engravers, from the greatest masters, in history, architecture, and an- 
tiquities are of the first class. His house in St. James’s Place, looking into the 
Green Park, is deliciously situated, and furnished with great taste. He seemed 
very desirous of being elected a member of the club.” * * 
—This ostracism, however, was soon annulled. Only a few years after 
the above amusing note was made, London saw that outburst of Liberal- 
ism in verse which gives one of its marking glories to the past half-cen- 
tury. That was a golden age for Whig society when Moore sang bis own 
Irish Melodies as no else has ever sung them, to the delight of all the 
music lovers of London, and there was Moore’s new political epigram, or 
satire, to chuckle over at Lord Holland’s table,—when Byron beat Wal- 
ter Scott’s North Countrie ballad-romances out of the field by his Greek 
tales of crime and mystery,—and was not unwilling to allow friends or 
enemies in corners to add that last spice of interest to the “sweet new 
oem” which lay in ascribing its origin to some personal adventure. 
ow, with Moore and Byron, Rogers, as the Amphitryon and di/ettante 
and wit of St. James’s Place, was perpetually mixed up and intimate! 
conversant, the published Diaries and Memoirs of the two poets have al- 
ready told. That such compact of unity meant no compact of matual 
forbearance, when a poignant verse could be penned, or a sharp speech 
made, or a clever note written, is as little asecret. it must have been 
worth something “to have heard the chimes at midnight” with two such 
comrades as Byron and Moore. But when Byron left England, and 
Moore was out of London, there was “ the Bard of Memory” from morn- 
ing till midnight in public,—giving breakfasts, dining out, afterwards to 
be seen at the Ancient Concerts or the Opera, or at some of those gather- 
ings which call themselves society injthe small great-houses of Babylon. 
How nerves and thews and sinews could bear such a life of intellectual 
disport,—such a ceaseless flow of varying society as that in which the last 
fifty years of the life of Rogers passed,—seems marvellous ; the wonder 
being doubled to all familiar—and who in London was not ?—with his 
fragile appearance. Nor were society and entertainment by him taken 
easily. They implied perpetual effort, perpetual change, a perpetual call 
on the spirits. His was not a mere coterie, made up of a few old friends, 
among whom the hour could steal away without much exeitemert. The 
young poet or painter—the freshly-arrived American traveller—the new 
actress—the beauty of the season—were all to be found in his circle as 
they rose on the horizon, mixed up with old acquaintancesand established 
reputation of the Hollaund-House set. The services and acts of kindness 
of Rogers to those whom his fancy adopted were many, munificent, and 
secret.—In his relations with artists and men of letters, however, it must 
be said his tastes were somewhat influenced by his sympathies. He must 
be commemorated as one of the first Eaglish connoisseurs who apprecia- 
ted the serene and delicate sanctities of Fra Beato. He attached him- 
self earnestly to the genius of Stothard, at a time when a more potent 
and more technically accomplished arbiter of taste—Sir George Beau- 
mont—was unable to relish the works of the painter of ‘“ The Canterbury 
Pilgrimage.” 

But as years wore on, his fastidiousness became somewhat wayward, 
and his predilections balanced by autipathies for which no reason could 
be given. His affection fur music was greater than his knowledge of it. 
This amounted to a gentle diletiantism, recalling that of Gray, writing 
canzonets to an air by Geminiani, to be sung by Miss Speed ; and stop- 
ping short of the boldness, romance, and discovery which has marked the 
Art since Beethoven was in his prime. But till an accident confined him 
to his chair, Mr. Rogers continued to be an attendant at the Opera, the 
Ancient Concerts, and, when these died out, at the Exeter-Hall Oratorios. 
Till a very late a he might be seen at midnight, feebly hurrying 
home from these on foot—no matter what the weather—thinly dressed, 
and as resentful of the slightest offer of attendance as was “the Duke” 
when he was scarcely able to mount his horse. The passion for pleasure 
did not forsake him till a very late period. Only a few years since, a 
street accident, caused by this imprudent manner of wandering home 
alone, sentenced him to a chair for the rest of his days. 

A trait has still to be noted, without which no sketch of Rogers as 4 
man of society, could be complete. Never was host less exclusive in form- 
ing his circle; and countless are the acts of substantial kindness which 
unknowa and unofriended persons have occasion to associate with the me- 
mory of that breakfast-table in that shaded dining-room pleasantly des- 
cribed by Sydney Smith, as “a place of darkness where there shall be 
goashing of teeth.” Rogers took a tender and indulgent notice of chil- 
dren, rather singular in a wit and a bachelor. But, whether as balancing 
accounts against the myriad merciful courtesies which he did, or whether 
as involuntarily venting humours which could not be concealed,—the 
author of “ The Pleasures of Memory”’ was also known and noted for the 
indulgence of a “ critical” spirit, sometimes ng the bounds of what 
is gracious ia wit, and permissible in reply. e would conceive an anti- 
patby to look or gesture in an inoffensive person, and pursue the party 
with an active dislike, which was curious in proportion as it was unrea- 
sonable, He was aware of his own propensity, owned it without misgiv- 
ing, and accounted for it in a manner as ingenious as it was original. 
“ When I was young,” he has beea heard to say, “I found that no one 
would listen to my civil speeches, because I had a very small voice :—so 
I began to say ill-natured things, and then people began toattend to me!” 
The babit grew with time, indulgence, and the considerate politeness of 
@ younger generation, to an occasional excess of irtitable severity,—of 
which, possibly, the wit of St. James’s Place was unaware ; but in sketch- 
ing the figure of Rogers as a man long conversant with London society, 
the keenness of bis tongue could be no more omitted or concealed than 
the extraordiuary pallor of his complexion could be overlooked by the 
painter who professed to offer a record of his expressive, but peculiar 
head. This, by the way, has been done with striking exactness, though 
perhaps on too large a scale, by Mr. 8. Laurence. —.dtheneum. 








— 
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The following memorandum of some bequests made by Mr. Rogers to 
the British Nation is from another source. 


The “late Mr. Rogers” (how strangely the words sound!) was fifty 
years in collecting seventy pictures. Other collectors (we have known 
them), bave had the supposed good (rather the ill) luck to find seventy 
so-called good pictures in seven years. Of these seventy pictures Mr. 
Rogers has left three to the nation. Nor are we disposed (his bequest 
was long known) to quarrel with the selection he has made. He has 
gv us the best small Titian in England—shall we say the world ?—the 
ar famed“ Noli me Tangere.” In making this bequest he has given us 
the picture for which he gave the most. Money, therefore, in making 
his bequest, never entered into his thoughts. For the “Noli me Tan- 
gere” he gave, at Mr. Champernowne’s sale, 1000 guineas, a very large 
sum in those times (five-and-thirty years ago) for aemall /talian picture. 
For a Dutch picture, when Plancus was ng and Peel and Baring were 
collectors, it would not have been much. 

We have spoken as yet of only one of Mr. Le gf three bequests to the 
nation. The Giorgione (on panel, 15 in. by 11 in.) is the portrait of a 
young Knight, called among critics “ Gaston de Foix.” fine in- 
deed is this picture. Knowing men attribute it to Raphael. It is a 
small full-length of a man in armour, with his head bare and his face seen 
in front. The colouring is es a hes figure and on noble. 
Mr. Rogers delighted to call attention to it; and Mrs. Jameson has de- 
scribed it with her usual accuracy and point. 

Mr. Rogers’ third bequest is the “‘ Head of Our Saviour crowned with 
Thorns” } d Guido, so exquisitely engraved in the line manner by William 
Sharp. - Rogers obtained this picture at the sale of Benjamin West, 
the painter. It is a very fine sketch. West was fond of asserting (what 
we believe to be true) that it was painted “ in one day.” The Lente 
is so thin that the canvas is merely covered. There is no trace of retouch- 
ing, and most unquestionably there is no varnish. 

A lurking wish must not escape some record in this column. We could 
have wished that Mr. Rogers had left the nation the far-famed “ Pack ” 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Mr. Rogers acquired it at Boydell’s Shakspeare 
Gallery sale for the insignificant sam of one hundred guineas—the sum, 
Northcote states, that Sir Joshua received for it. Nay, he might have 
left us the “ Strawberry Girl” of the same delightfui artist, for which 
Lord Carysfort paid Sir Joshua fifty pounds, and Mr. Rogers obtained at 
——s _ a peer yp 

o matters, “ last Argonaut of classic English poetry,” 
for so Byron in his better—not in his bitter—moments delighted 10 all 
him, chose his grave in Hornsey church , in the Islington environs of 
London. We remember Hornsey Church ere the demon of so-called im- 

rovement lessened its attractions. There lies the infant daughter of 

homas Moore, and there that exquisite song-writer was wont, when in 
London, to make periodical visits to the ve of his infant daughter, 
Barbara. Youth and age will lie together in the same charebyard, and 
many will quit Hornsey hereafter in the mood of Collins when quitting 
Richmond and the grave of Thomeon, breathing pathetically :— 

In yonder grave a Drv lies. 
—— eo 


STEEPLECHASES IN THE CRIMEA. 

Monday, Dec. 3.—Stewards :—Viscount Talon, Chasseurs d’ Afrique ; Lst Di- 
vision, Major Astly, Fusileer Guards ; 2nd Division, Lieut.-Coi. Danbeny, 
62nd ; 3rd Division, Major Hudson, 39th ; Cavalry, Mr. Wilkin, 11th Hus- 
sars ; The Marquis de Spinola ; Highland Division, Col. Taylor, 79th; 4th 
Division, Major Wombwell, 46th ; Light Division, Mr. Dixon, 7th Fusileers ; 
Royal Artillery, Capt. Connell ; Royal Engineers, Major Nicholson. 

These sports came off to-day, on the ground chosen between the Mo- 
nastery and Kamiesch, about two milesfrom the sea-shore. The distance 
from camp was too great to permit the attendance of many of the soldiers 
—a circumstance which General Codrington regretted, as the cheering 
effects of such assemblages upon English soldiers are undoubted ; but no 
other piece of ground equally good and large enough for the purpose was 
available within easy reach of the camps. Perhaps of all the race meet- 
ings that have at different times come off in the Crimea, whether as re- 
gards the sport or general satisfaction, none has exceeded it. We left 
camp between ten and eleven in the forenoon, with a very indistinct no- 
tion of the precise whereabouts of the field ; but having onee got into the 
saddle, the matter of finding one’s way to the scene of attraction was one 
of no difficulty, for from all points of the compass were to be seen all who 
could leave their camps verging in one direction ; and orderly officers, 
and a few unfortunates detained on courts-martial, or any other duty, had 
an opportunity of spendiog as lively a day as they well could, in solitary 
comfort. The morning was gloomy, and although very early, we believe, 
frosty, turned out exceedingly mild ; and with occasional snatches of sun- 
shine, remained throughout as fine as could be possibly desired. The 
course, too, was, taking into account the late heavy rains, in wonderfully 
good order. The distance prevented the attendance of many pedestrians ; 
the assemblage was therefore composed principally of British officers, and 
a goodly number there were, with a fair sprinkling of French and Sardi- 
nians. Marshal Pélissier arrived in his carriage and four, preceded by a 
solitary Spahi (who seems the last of the bright-eyed, wild-looking, and 
picturesque warriors who formed St. Arnaud’s escort), attended by his 
staff and escort, before the racing commenced, and remained on the 
ground until the finish of the day’s proceedings. Several of his staff and 
a large number of French officers were also present, and seemed to takela 
lively interest in the races. General della Mormora, and many Sardinian 
officers, paid us the compliment of coming over from the neighbourhood 
of Tchorgoun, and Sir William Codrington, attended by a single orderly, 
rode across from the English head-quarters, and remained on the ground 
till the principal races were over. Divisional generals, brigadiers, colo 
nels, and staff officers were “ plenty as black-berries ;” and, though the 
only representative of the fair sex was Mrs, Seacole, who presided over a 
sorely invested tent full of creature comforts, the course had a very ani- 
mated appearance owing to the number and variety of uniforms, and at 
the same time the domestic character of the scene was preserved by the 
efforts of a band of Ethiopian serenaders, furnished by amateurs from the 
Guards, who favoured us with abundance of the peculiar vocal and in- 
strumental music in vogue among that interesting race. The course was 
over two miles and three-quarters long, and abounded with ‘“ famous ob- 
stacles in the shape of banks and stone walls close on four feet high, hur- 
dles, and a brook twelve feet wide. The racing began at twelve o’clock 
with 

The Grand International Steeple- @hase—A Sweepstakes of £5 each, 
with £60 added, for all horses, the property of, and to be ridden by, offi- 
cers of the Allied Armies. The second horse to receive £10. 12 st.7 Ib. 
each. Two miles. 


Capt Smith’s (RA) b g Master Roll (M j Yelverton, RA).........---++:- 1 
Capt Prentis’s (Scotch Grays) g dew MIN 5 sim5 oni Be 4 fee re sence cee 2 
Capt Slade’s (Enniskillens) ch g SR Arr (Major Hunt) 3 
Mr G B Price’s (1lth Hussars) b g Old Tom.......... (Capt Connell, RA) 4 
Brig-General Lawrenson’s br g Signal.......-........2.0seeeeees (owner) 0 
Mr Wilkin’s, (11th Hussars) g Tey - Re Sar ret ee (owner) 0 
Mr King’s (11th Hussars) b g Prince Rupert.............. we ees ees 0 
Mr Williams’s = ee ee FR ee 0 
Lt-Col Campbell’s (46th) br g Sir James Mason. ................. (owner) 0 
Major Dowbiggin’s b m Etty.............0:e cee cere screen eencseweeceees 0 


The Alliance Cup—a Sweepstakes of £3 each,|with £40 added, for all 
horses (the winner of the first race excluded). The second horse to re- 
ceive £10. 11st. each. Two miles. 

Major Biddulph’s (R A) Viking...........-.....+. Joes sence sseoeesssecees I 
Mr Wilkin’s (11th Hussars) br m Dinah, late Perfection........... (owner) 
Mr Baker’s (18th) br m Kathleen........ eee c eee n ee eeenccereencseece cers 
® yer be oO EH Sees crore rertete 0 
r tt’s (46t ON, cctinrinhocus d6iv 686500 checbused 
Mr Dixon's (ithy b m Little Kate, late Miss Kickemoff. . . (Maj Wombwell) 0 

The Sebastopol Handicap—a Sweepstakes of £2 each, with £25 ad- 

ded, for all ponies 14 hds, 2 in. high and under. One mile. 


aS] 







Capt Campbell’s (R A) ch m Portia, 10 st. 7 Ib. ..-.-0--eee ++: .(owner) 1 
Major Garratt’s (46th) g g Brass Hat, 10 st. ..+...-+++---+-- cccscecese 2 
Major Lewis’s ch p Growler, 11 st. 4 lb.......---2---e00--- --(owner) 6 
Mr Peacock’s (30th) b p Clinker, 11 st. 2 lb.........---+- -++-2-e(owner) 0 
Mr Vansittart’s (11th comes br p Shumla, 11 st... Sir W Gordon) 0 
Mr Wingfield’s ~- b+! oe a st. 7 Mecseacse ecceccccccc ose aebaasses : 
Capt Lamb’s (49th) 0 arine, st. 4 ID... ee eee oneness Dake ire ee 

Capt Cornat’s (Chasseurs a’ Afrique) g p Biquet, 10 st....--. (Viset. Talon) 0 
Mr Wynne’s b g Kickemoff, 10 st....-..-----2--+-ee-+08 SOce gcse cdeccce - O 


The Traktir Cup, of £20, for all horses, the property of, and to 
ridden by, officers of the French and Sardinian Armies. One mile on 
the flat. 

The Consolation Scramble—a Handicap Sweepstakes of £2 each, with 
£25 added, for beaten horses. To be entered immediately after the Se- 
bastopol Handicap is ran for, One mile. Steeple-chase course. 





Mr Baker’s (18th) Kathleen, 11 st....- +--+ ++eeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eeeeneees : 
Mr Wilkin’s Charlie, 12 st. 7 Ib.....--++ +++ sree eeeee cee ee eee eersseeereece : 
Lord Ennismore’s The Robber, 12 St... ---s eee ee ce ceee eee eee re neeeeeeces : 


Mr Cockburn’s (11th Hussars) Zigzag, 12 st........... 








Mr Barlee’s Sultan, 10 st......-- sees eee cee e eee c eee eee eens ceeeee ee ees 0 
The racing was excellent. All three races were won by officers of the 
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i. 
‘Royal Artillery, the first by Capt. Smith’s Muster Roll, the second by a 
horee not entered until on the course, 
Portia. The race for the Traktir Cup, rid 
Officers, exhibited riding of a novel description, and bowever our brave 
allies rival us on the battle field, they are certainly somewhat behind us 
on the turf. General Lawrenson, when riding in admirable style a good 
second, got “a purl,” owing to the 
ceived no greater injury than a slight s 
and there was the usual number of spills ou the course. One officer was 
ridden down in the rush from one point of the course to the other, and 
was taken away ina state of inseusibility. Thess rushes were tremend- 
ous, not less than 4,090 horses at it toge : 
kicking, biting, and tumbling going on at the same time. In the even- 
ing 110 of the officers interested in the sports of the day, and their 
friends, dined at the restaurant of the Third Division, Col. Daubeny in 
“the chair, and the foundation was laid for an armed jockey club, with a 
anent fund for races wherever the troops may be encamped. The 


inner would have astonished those who knew the camp this time twelve- 
mouth. The tables, the room itself, the lights, the songs, would seem to 


him the effect of enchantment, and more than once one shut one’s eyes 
as one thorgbt of last year, and asked could it all be a dream? The 
night was pitch dark, and the rain fell in torrents, as the camp is inter- 
sected by deep drains, i 
many of the company bivouacked on the floor of the shed, 
at dawn.—Lciter from the Crimea, Dec. 4. 


—_—>— 


and only left 


Tur Romance aND Utitary or Loca Kartrive.—Loch Katrine, so 
‘famous from its association with Scottish song, is about to be made useful 
as well asromantic. From this secluded highland loch, reposing in the 
hollows of a wildly mountainous region, at a distance of about 35 miles, 
the streets, houses, and great manulactories of Glasgow are about to re- 
ceive a continuous supply of pure water suitable for their present and 
future wants, no matter how rapidly these may be multiplied. A brief 
sketch of the engineering achievements to be performed may ‘not be un- 
A dam is to be 
constructed at the outlet of Loch Kawiue at its east end, so as to raise the 
water of the loch four feet. Power is also taken to lower the present 
Jevel three feet. There will thus be a depth of seven feet of water over 
the whole surface available for the supply of the city. As a compensa- 
tion to the owners of the Deanston and other mills for the large quantity 
of water abstracted from Loch Katrine, two lochs of the series lower down 


acceptable to our readers. The general scheme is this. 


towards the Forth are likewise to be raised by the construction of dams. 
Thus Loch Venacher is to be raised 5 feet 9 inches, and the little Loch 
Drunkie no fewer than 25 feet up its precipitous sides. By these mea- 
sures all risks of a short supply in the streams leading to the Forth will 
be averted. From Loch Katrine, with its level raised as we have stated, 
the water for Glasgow is to be led in a covered aqueduct by a tolerably 
direct route to near Mugdoch Castle, where a great reservoir is to be con- 
structed, from which the city will be supplied by means of iron pipes. 
The great aqueduct through whieh the Highland waters are to stream 
for ever for the supply of our Lowland wants is to be 8 feet wide and 8 
feet high to the centre of the arched roof and covered throughout. It 
will leave the south side of the loch at a point about a mile and a half to 
the east of Stronachlachar-pier, where tourists who have crossed from 
Loch Lomond take boat or steamer—for there is now a steamer on the 
loch—for the Tressachs. On starting with its liquid freight the aqueduct 
will be 350 feet above the highwater level of the Clyde at Glasgow. The 
water will glide from the loch almost imperceptibly as the descent of the 
conduit is only to be at the rate of 1 in 6,336, or 10 inches per mile. Its 
projected course is through the hills, along the west side of Loch Chon, 
ing near the westend of Loch Ard, thence to Duchray Water, whence 
+ tends southward, crossing the turnpike-road leading to Stirling at a 
int about two miles east of Drymen. It then crosses the Badrick Wa- 
r, passes close to the village of Killearn, through the village of Strath- 
blane, and tunnelling its way for the last mile and a half, debouches 
into the service reservoir near Mugdoch. about half a mile to the north 
of Milngavie. To this point the distance from Loch Katrine will be 253 
miles. In its course, besides passing through sundry mountains, it en- 
counters the valleys ot the Duchray, Endrick, and the Blane Waters, and 
these are to be crossed by means of large iron syphon pipes descending to 
the beds of the valleys, and rising again to the level of the aqueduct. 
The surface of the Mugdoch reservoir will be 312 feet above that of the 
Clyde at high water. A pressure will thus be afforded on the gravitation 


Pp ciple sufficient to send the waters to the highest floors of the highest 
ouses in Glasgow. At the very commencement of the aqueduct there 
is a tunnel of one mile and a third in length starting from the margin of 


the Loch. The heighth of hill to be tunnelled is at one point 520 feet 


After debouching from the mountain a succession of mountain and moun- 
tain gorges follow, al] to be overcome or penetrated. In fact, out of 74 
miles, no fewer than 4} miles are through tunnels. The remainder of the 
contract includes either open cuttings along the bill sides, to be arched 
over, or bridges formed of stone supports and iron tubes, in cases where 
the old Roman method of keeping the level is more convenient or econo- 
A novelty in connexion with the exe- 
cution of this contract will be the erection of a number of towers or ob-- 
servatories on the hill tops between Loch Katrine and Loch Chon, for the 
Berpore, we understand, of marking off with accuracy the lines of tunnel. 

hese are to be furnished with the semaphore telegraphs, whose long and 
lofty arms, moving from time to time, making certain preconcerted sig- 
nals, will no doubt be stared at with no little bewilderment by the unso- 


mical than the syphon principle. 


phisticated Gael.— Glasgow Citizen. 





® Tae Save or ter Late Sm R.Sutron’s Stup.—By thedeath of Sir | 29 
Richard Sutton, Bart., the large and well known hanting establishment 


d the third by Capt. Campbell’s 
F den by French and Sardinian 


swerving of his horse, but he re- 
haking aod a scratch on the nose ; 


ther; and no small amount of 


and full of all kinds of uapleasant trous de loup ; 





and that, as he. did not possess an inch of vineyard in Champagne. be had 
no right to have his name pat on the bottles and corks. M, Ferrand 
brougbt an action before the Tribunal of Commerce of Espernay against 
M. Coursol, to have the contract fulfilled, but the Tribunal declared that 
for the reasons alleged by Coursol it must be considered fraudulent, and 
be put an end to. The matter was brought before the Imperial Court on 
Saturday by M. Ferrand on appeal against the decision. He contended 
that there was no fraud in the contract, inasmuch as it is a well known 
fact that scarcely any Champagne wine is sold entirely of the vineyard 
the name of which it bears—not even the well-known Al; and as to the 
employment of his name on the bottles and corks, instead of that of Jacq- 
uinet, it took place by that person’s conzent, and could not, therefore, be 
considered a violation of the law relative to the use of illicit marks and 
designations. The Court decided that this view was the correct one, and 
accordingly quashed the judgment of the Tribunal of Epernay, declared 
that the contract of Ferrand was valid, and must be executed, and ordered 
Coursol to pay Ferrand 500f. as damages for the injury inflicted on this 
latter by bis (Coursol’s) refusal to carry out the arrangement agreed to 
by Jacquinet. ® 


A Romance or Rest Lirs.—Some years ago a banker, supposed to be 
wealtby, resided in a well-known borough towc of considerable magni- 
tude in the west of England. The bank, however, failed, and the banker 
died, leaving behind him a lovely and higbly-accomplished young lady, 
his daughter, penniless. She at one time took to the stage, and possess- 
ing a charming voice, a beautiful person, together with considerable ta- 
lent, she was very successfal. In or near the same town there resided, at 
the same time, a worthy gentleman upwards of 60 years of age, unmar- 
ried, but having three daughters by his deceased wife. He engaged the 
banker’s daughter as a companion for them; but he himself became so 
enamoured of the banker’s daughter tbat he ultimately married her. 
Afterwards they went abroad, and resided for some time in a town on the 
coast of Spain ; but ultimately he returned to Eagland, and bought a 
villa on the banks of the Thames. 

While residing here, a young clergyman of the church of England, be- 
longing to the Low Church or Evangelical party, was a frequent visitor 
to the house, and accompanied them op visits or excursions. One day 
while sailing on the Thames, the boat or yacht was upset, The old gen- 
tleman caught his young wife in his arms, and sustained her in the water 
as long as possible, calling out to the young clergyman to swim towards 
them and “ save her!’ and he then sank to rise no more ; but the clergy- 
man had reached the lady, and making desperate efforts he saved her 
from a watery grave. Some months afterwards she gratefully presented 
the preserver of her life with her hand, and an income left to her by her 
first husband of £2,000 a-year. Subsequently they came and resided in 
@ small town on the sea coast, not a thousand miles from Brighton. Here 
he was rector of the parish, and built a noble parsonage-house, at a cost 
of £5,000, on glebe land, where he resided. He had, at the instance, it 
is said, of his wife, abandoned the Low Church for the High Church party, 
and gave great offence to some of tbe old parishioners by the changes he 
introduced, being what is termed a “ Puseyite,’’ or “ Tractarian ;” but 
within the last few days this gentleman has embraced the tenets of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and recanted, it is said, what he now considers 
the errors of Protestantism. He ceases, of course, to be a clergyman of 
the Church of England. All his effects at the parsonage-honse are to be 
sold ; and he loses, we believe, all interest in the parsonage-house ; and 
he and his family, it is said, are about to proceed to Italy. Asa married 
man, he cannot be a priest in the Catholic Church, and therefore cannot 
administer at the altar ; but we believe that in some similar cases con- 
verts have been permitted to preach, and that may be all he may desire. 
This “‘ conversion,” or, as some will term it, “ perversion,” has made as 
great a seneation in the church as did the conversion of Archdeacon Man- 
ning, who is the intimate friend of the gentleman we have been speaking 
of, and who, as it is said, was instrumental in his “ conversion.””—Brigh- 
ton Examiner. 


Tue Granp Doxe Nicaonas or Rossta.—I have already sent you an 
account of the betrothal of the Grand Duke Nicholas. He was born on 
the 8th of August, 1831; and the Princess Alexandra, daughter of Prince 
Peter of Oldenburg, to whom he is affianced, on the 12th of June, 1838, 
The trousseau of the future Grand Duchess is exhibited at the Olden- 
burg Palace, on the Neva Quay, and is visited by crowds. The Emperor 
has paid for it from his privy purse, owing to the comparatively small 
fortune of Prince Peter, and the number of children he has to establish. 
When princes and princesses of the Imperial house of Russia are affianced, 
it is the custom ‘o place at their disposal a special residence, and to cre- 
ate for their service what is called a court—that is, to designate the 
principal officers and functionaries of their household. The usage, bow- 
ever, has not been fully followed in the case of the Grand Duke Nicholas, 
and this has given credit to the report which has been current for some 
time, that his Imperial Highness will soon be called to the throne of Po- 
land, it being intended to declare the Grand Duchy of Warsaw Indepen- 
dent immediately after the death of Marshal Paskiewitsch. The Queen 
Dowager of the Netherlands, Anna Pawlona, auot of the Emperor, has, 
since her arrival, been residing in the Palace of Anichkiew. Iam told 
that she has succeeded in establishing a sort of harmony between Alex- 
ander II. and the Grand Duke Constantine. The Emperor is generally 
beloved on account of his mild character ; but the Grand Duke is hear- 
tily detested ; he is likewise dreaded, his violence of character being such 
that he too often passes the bounds of ordiuary brutality. 














tration. 


This fault, 
which is generally so rare in a young men, is strikingly developed in the 
Grand Duke Constantine, who resembles in all respects his two uncles 
Constantine and Michael. of deplorable memory. The Grand Duke, who 
| is sincerely to be pitied, falls at times into paroxysms of terrible fury ; 
d these attacks are followed by a sort of physical and moral pros- 
Do not, therefore, believe the newsmongers, who announce 


cost has sueceeded, we trust they will “ make a note of” the faet, that 
the experiment bere has completely failed — Geelong Advertiser, Sept. 12 





Tae DipLomacy or tae Green Room.—The following anecedote is nar- 
rated by the musical critic of Galignani’s Messenger :—‘ It appears 
that Madame Penco, beiug somewhat indisposed, and, moreover, fatigued 
by the daily rehearsals of Fiorina, acquainted the director that she was 
unable to sing in J/ Trovatore on Tuesday night. M. Calzado, naturally 
desiring not to interrupt the run of hia most attractive opera, proposed 
to Madame Frezzolini to supply her place. She consented. There was 
an excellent house, and all went merrily until the hour of eight, when the 
director received & message that Madame Frezzolini desired to see him, 
He hastened to the lady’s dressing-room, and fonnd her attired for ber 
part, and looking charmingly. In afew words she told him that her pro- 
fessional ravk did not allow her to become the doub/ure of any other 
artiste, and that she would only go on the stage for the part on the con- 
dition that she should retain it throughout the season. M. Calzado, con- 
siderably taken aback at this bold and quite unexpected move, proposed 
some negotiations on the subject, but thefair Leonora, drawing a written 
document from her pocket declaring her the sole representative of the 
character during the period she had stated, politely required his signa- 
ture, the alternative being that she would immediately undress and quit 
the theatre. What was M. Calzado todo? The public waiting, and the 
orchestra ready to begin, he signed the document, and the gentle ae 
matist remains in possession of the part, no doubt to the great mortifica- 
tion of Madame Penco and the displeasure of the director.’ 

A Sraxe Story.—One of those singular escapes oceurred a few days 
back, for narrating which old Indians get avcused of drawing the most 
formidable longbows when they settle down on their pensions in that por- 
tion of the metropolis dedicated to their retirement uuder the appropriate 
name of “ Asia Minor.” This, however, is a fact, as doubtless is many a 
similar story which has made people stare and shake their heads. A 
peon in the Tannah, near the College-bridge, observed a rat ran across 
the floor. He stopoped to look after it, ewe his turban off and his 
back hair loose. While in this position he meee ed felt as though some 
one were tugging him back by his hair. He put his hand up, and, to his 
horror, he found there was a large cobra on his back struggling to free 
its teeth from his hair, in which they had got entangled. Probably the 
reptile had also observed the rat, and had dropped from the roof imbued 
with as keen a love of hunting as the peon himself. Be that as it may, 
the snake ultimately succeeded in getting loose, and escaped to a ho 
without inflicting any injury on the man. By the orders of the chief ma- 
gistrate, the place was pulled down the next day, and there, sure enough, 
was the snake, with the rat in his stomach half digested.— De/hi Gazette. 





Tut New Surgeon ExrraorpinaRy TO THE QuEEN.—The London 
Gazette contains the appointment, of Mr. William Ferguson, F. R. S., to 
be Surgeon Extr&ordinary to Her Majesty. Mr. Ferguson is an Edin- 
burgh man. He was a considerrble time assistant to Dr. Knox, and af- 
terwards became a practising surgeon where, when his remarkable skill 
and dexterity pointed him out as destined to future eminence. Aftera 
few years’ practice he removed to London, where he divided with ano- 
ther Edinburgh man, Liston, the claim to be considered one of the most 
expert surgeons of the day. He was appointed Professor of Surgery in 
King’s College, and the lamented death of Mr. Liston left the wide field 
of London open to him almost without a rival. His successin the Bri- 
tish metropolis has been unique, and it has attained-its climax in the ap- 
pointment which we now gladly chronicle. No man better deserves suc- 
cess than Mr. Ferguson. Toa clear head and a skillful hand he adds a 
warm and generous heart ; and he is one of the few whose advent to 
fame will be hailed by his friends with @ satisfaction andetracted from 
by the jealousies and envy with which mean natures too often regarded 
tbe progress of those who have outstripped them in the race of life.— 
Scottish Press. 


A * Waryine” Tro ToeatricaL Critics.—Mdile. Dapnis, the actress 
of the Vaudeville Theatre, Paris appeared on Saturday last before the 
Tribunal of Correctional Police to complain that M. Jallabert, editor of 
the Theatre, had libeiled her, by comparing her, in offensive terms, to 
a Nuremberg doll. The Tribunal decided that such a style of criticism 
was not allowable ; and, as it appeared to have been dictated by personal 
animosity, it condemned Jallabert to pay 500 f. fine and 200 f. damages ; 
also to insert the text of the jadgment in his paper, and to pay the ex - 
pense of inserting it in three other papers of ,Paris, to be chosen by the 
complainant.— Galignant. 








Bzes aT THE Morte at IcntoAm.—At that finespecimen of old domes- 
tic architecture, ‘‘ The Mote,” at Ightham, in Kent, a hive of bees have 
for many years established themselves beneath the floosing of the ancient 
chapel. On the day of the death of the last proprietress of the Mote they 
all disappeared, and on the same afternoon on which the next occupant 
(the fair daughter of the devisee) arrived to take possession, the swarm 
returned to welcome her to her home, and fixed themselves at once in 
their old quarters. Last winter was, unhappily, too severe for them, and 

bey all perished ; but, on the first sunny day in the spring, some of the 

family roaming among the beautiful deep-wooded dells which surrounded 
the Mote, observed a very large swarm of bees sweeping along the gorge, 
and never checking their flight till they reached the mansion, when they 
at once fixed themselves in the old quarters beneath the chapel floor, fly- 
ing straight to the entrance-hole, as if well-known and familiar to them. 
L. B. L.—From “ Notes and Queries.” 








Tue Enauiso Cavurcu.—The following modest advertisement recently 


at Quorn, Leicestershire, has been broken up, and the fiae stud of hor- 
ses, picked packs of hounds, &., have been brought to the hammer. The 
sale, which took place at Quorn, was attended by some 2,000 persons, in- 
cluding & numerous proportion of noblemen and gentleman, masters of 
hounds, huntsman, dealers, &c. The horses, which occupied their usual 
stalls in the stables, with the names inscribed over each, were inspected 
by many of the company previous to the sale. They were in admirable 
condition, the hunting season having barely commenced at the time of 





none of them were of large proportions. The bidding for the horses was 
extremely spirited. Somerby, whose reputation for jumping made him 
eagerly looked for, fetched 360 gns., the purchaser being Mr. Murray, of 
Manchester, and it was understood that he is to go to the Cheshire coun- 
ty. Shankton was bought by Lord Euston for 360 guineas ; Freemason 
by Mr. R. Sutton, 340 i ; Freney, by Mr. Sutton, for 340 guineas ; 

egworth, by Sir. T. Whichcote, for 320 guineas; Malakhoff, by Col. 
Hood (for Prince Albert), for 310 guineas ; Harkaway, Newmarket, and 
Bagenal Daley, by Mr. R. Sutton, for 300 guineas each; Knight of 
Gwyne, by Mr. R. Sutton, for 220 guineas; Rocket, by Mr. Housen, for | 
210 guineas ; Wanderer, by Lord Wilton, for 75 guineas; Admiral, by 
Colonel Hood (for Prince Albert), for 120 guineas ; Talbot, by Mr. Bass, 
for 100 guineas. The total sum realised for the 32 horses sold on the 
first day was 5,812 guineas; 13 made an average of 294 guineas. On 
Friday six horses that had been used incub hunting fetched 460 guineas ; 
three hacks, 242 guineas ; three ponies, 100 guineas ; and the rest of the 
horses, c., 393/. The saddles and clothiug brought 216 guineas, and the 
hound-van 16 guineas. The hounds which were soid on the firat generally 
averaged 23 to 224 inches the blood being a combination of the Rutland, 
Bentiaock, Yarborough, Sandbeck, Drake, Beaufort, Sykes, and Fitzhar- 
dinge kennels. The 14 lots, five couples each, produced 1,806 guineas, 
the purchasers being the Earl of Stamford, lot 1, 59 guineas; Mr. 
Drake, lot 2,52 guineas ; Mr. Morrell, lot 3,210 guineas; Mr. R. Sut- 
ton, low 4, 200 guineas ; the Earl of Stamford, lot 5,61 guineas; the 
Earl of Stamford, lot 6, 46 guineas ; Mr. R. Sutton, lot 7,100 guineas : 
Mr. Mainwaring, lot 8,170 guineas; Mr. Collier, lot 9, 30 guineas ; Mr, 
Mainwaring, lot 10, 130 guineas; Mr. R. Sutton, lot 11, 360 guineas ; the 
Ear! of Stamford, lot 12, 74 guineas ; Mr. R. Sutton, lot 13, 260 guineas ; 
Mr. Collier, lot 14, 105 guineas. This sale was the most important of i 
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that the Crown of Poland will be given to the Grand Duke Constantine ; 
the Emperor knows him too well, and the excesses to which the violence 
of his passious may carry him, ever to eonfide to him the task of direct- 
ing either the whole or part of the empire.—Letter from St, Petersburg, 
Dec. 11. 


Mount Ida, in Crete, was accomplished on the 3rd of November—proba- 
| bly for the first time by any of our countrymen—by two English officers 
Sir Richard Sutton’s death. Several of them were up to almost any | and myself, the rest of our large party having proceeded only so far as 
weight ; but the majority were calculated to carry about 12st riders, and | the grotto (about 5000 feet above the level of the sea), in which, accord- 
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kind that has takea place for many years past. 





Iarortant To CHamPaGNe Drinkers.—A case of some interest to wine 
drinkers was lately submitted to the Imperial Court. M. Ferrand, a wine- 
merchant of Paris, entered into a contract on the Ist of February, 1854, 
with MM. Jaequiaet & Co., of Avize, to receive from them all the Cham- 
pagne. wine he might require during three years, subject to the conditions 
that it should be similar in quality to the species called Verzenay, Bou- 
zy, and Grand Cordon imperial, of which they had given him samples— 
that the bottles and corks should bear his name, and that the price of each 
bottle delivered at the barrier of Paris should not exceed 2f. 10c. In 


March, 1855, M, Jacquinet died, and a M. Goursol was charged to carry 
on his affairs till they could ve wound up. This person refused to fulfil 
the contract with Ferrand, on the ground that it was of a fraudulent cha- 
racter, inasmuch as the wines sapplied him were not, and were not meant 
to be, really of the growtis of Bouzy, Vorzeuay, and Cordon Impérial ; 


appeared in a public newspaper :—* Wanted, a curate immediately, for 
two years certain, for a sole charge in the north of England. Population 
400. Excellent iurnished house, with eatensive gardens and pleasure ® 
grounds, The head gardener is paid by the rector, the under gardener 
by his Zocum tenens. Stipend, 50/.a year. Suplice fees, about 10/., and 
all rates and taxes paid. <A large family would be an objection, as the 
house and furaiture are in excellent order.”’ “ A Poor Priest and Eng- 
lish Gentleman,” in replying to the advertisement, asks if the Rev. J. A. 
R. would have an iusuperable objection to his (the applicant’s) combin- 
ing the labours of “ head gardener” to the care and culture of the 400 
thinking vegetables whom he proposes to consign to the charge of the 
“locum tenens?’’ Could this arrangement be affected he would be ex- 
onerated from the heavy burden of paying the “under gardener,” —Li- 
verpool Times. 


Tae Vatue or Peace.—A few days since a“ Lancashire man,” a near 
relative of a well known manufacturer in the neighbourhood of Manches- 
ter, was travelling in a railway carriage in which were two other Lan- 
cashire men discussing the peace or war question, without, as is usual in 
such cases, either party being able to convince the other that his doe- 
trine was the best and the most desired by the country. At last one of 
the two, turning to our friend said, “ Naa sur, to judge fra yaur appear- 
ance an clooas, aw shud say yaw’d be an advocate o’pe-ass ; but aw shud 
laake to hear yaur opinion on’t.” “Soo yaw shall,” was the response. 
“ Aw’m, as much for pe-as3 as yaw or any other mon, but aul de d—d if 
aw’d gie three-haupence for a pennorth on’t.”’—Liverpuol Albion. 








Ascent or Mount Ina, in Crete.—The ascent of the highest peak of 


ing to the old legend, the infant Jupiter was concealed. At six o’clock, 
A.M., on the morning of the 3rd, we commenced the ascent of the moun- 
tain, and in two hours and a half reached “ Jupiter’s’” Grotto. So far 
the path is passable for mules, and winds up under precipitous cliffs and 
through a magnificent forest of evergreen oaks. Half an hour above the 
grotto we reached the base of the central cone of the mountain, which 
reminded me of that of Parnassus; and here we left our mules. The toil- 
some and abrupt ascent of this cone took us two hours on foot before we 
reached the summit of the highest of the three peaks in which it termi- 
nates, and which, as nearly as it can be ascertained, is 7,674 feet above 
the sea. This point commands one of the most extensive, most beautiful, 
and most interesting panoramic views in the world. The whole of Crete 
was spread out like a map below our feet ; the outlines of the White 
Mountains to the West, and those of the Dictzan Mountains to the east, 
with the coast line of the Adgean to the north, and of the African Sea to 
the east, are perfect in variety and beauty. In clear weatber many of 
the “ isles which crown the Aigean deep” are visible, as aleo Grandos 
(the Clauda of the “ Acis of the Apostles’’), in the African Sea.—Letter 
in the Times. 


Curar Newsparrrs in AvsTratia.—At the present time there are 
three daily papers published in Melbourne—one weekly (illustrated,) a 
veritable Punch, exceedingly well written, in fact quite equal to the aver- 
age numbers of the London Punch; a Builder on the London model, 
and a Melbourne Monthly Magazine, which frequently contains articles 
of great merit. In Geelong, besides our own daily sheet, with its twice 
a-week and weekly editions, there is the Observer, published every Sa- 
tarday. Throughout the country every town and diggings has its local 
journal. Portland supports three papers, Belfast two; Warnambool, 
Ballarat, Kilmore, Beechworth, and Maryborough, all have their Times,” 
“ Mails,” “ Heralds,” or “ Guardians.” In such a newspaper-eupporting 
community it might be supposed that journals would be profitable as well 
as powerful, but recent disclosures made by one of the Melbourne dailies 
would seem to indicate a different reenlt. It has been stated by oue of 
the proprietors of the Melbourne Herald—and the statement has every 
appearance of truth—that in two years nearly £39,009 has been sunk ia 
carrying it on. This frightful result has been brought about by sup- 
plying the public at a rate of subscription less than the cost of pro- 
duction—in fact, considerably lesz than London daily papers of smailer | 
size, while the advertising charges have also been lower than in London | 
papers of more limited circulation. We mention these facts here because 
Victoria journalism has attracted some attention in Eegland and other 
countries. We perceive that in Liverpool and Manchestor 1d. and even 
4d. newspapers have beeu projected, If the proprietors of these embryo 
newspapers have entered upon their task under the idea that the attempt . 
made in Victoria to supply the public with newspapers at less than their ™ez, first tieute 
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RATHER TOO KeEN.—A correspondent, whose semi-diplomatic avoca- 
tions take him often to the various telegraph offices, says that he bad for 
some while observed a person of peculiarly gentlemanly manners, but 
with an air of considerable reserve, waiting for despatches from the va- 
rious cities of the Continent. His curiosity as to the mission of this in- 
dividual became painfally exciting, and at every risk,—now impelled by 
an anxiety for the safety of his country, now by the more selfish one of 
curiosity, and anon for no other reason than a desire to solve an appar- 
antly impenetrable mystery,—he determined to know the stranger’s ob- 
jects and purpose. The other night while peace negotiations were rife, 
he found his man waiting as ueual. He was evidently anxious. This 
could be seen, through all bis highly-schooled imperturbability. He had 
received aud was hastening away With his despatch, when, says out lu- 
formant, I mentally ejaculated, “ Now or never, and England is saved!” 
Dashing after him I snatched the document from his hand, exclaiming, 
“ Sir you have taken my answer by mistake.” Another second, and I 
had held the document to the light of the electric lamp and read, “ Bon- 
nets are worn larger.” It was a message from Paris to the Maison de 
Nouveautes in Reyent-street, followed by advices that cases of chapeaux 
were en route per steamer. I stammered out an apology to the courier 
of fashion, and went back to my duties, not a moch wiser nor a better 
maa, but a considerable smaller one in my notions of my powers of pene- 
trating individual purpose and charactez. 





Tox Kise or Sarprnta’s Presents.—The King of Sardinia bas sent, 
through the Marquis d’ Azeglio, the Sardinian Minister, the following pre- 
sents to Officers of the Royal navy at Portsmouth, in commemoration of 
his visit to that port :—To Capt. the Hon. J. Denman, commanding her 
Majesty’s yachts, a gold watch of novel manufactare ; to Lieut. Newec- 
nant of her Majesty’s ship Victery, who had charge of 
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l yacht Osborne, fitted out for the accommodation of the King, 
ppt baw! sbirt studs ; and to Mr. Paul, commanding the eteam- 


tender Fire Queen, one of the rquadron of honour to the King, @ set of 
gold yeet buttons and sleevelings. ° 








Tue QuEEN axp Miss NioutivaaLe.—We are happy to state (already 
recorded in the Albion) that her Majesty the Queen bas, in a manner 
honourable to herself as it must be gratifying to ber people, been pleased 
to mark her warm appreciation of the unparalleled self-devotion of the 
good Miss Nightingale. ’ 

The Queen has transmitted to that lady a jewelled ornament of great 
beauty, which may be worn asa decoration, and bas accompanied it with 
an autograph letter—such a letter as Queen Victoria has ere vow proved 
she can write—a letter of not merely gracefal acknowledgment, but full 
of that deep feeling which speaks from heart to heart, and at ence enno- 
bles the Sovereign and the subject.— London Sun. 





Unrverstry op Campriper—raz Late Mr. Cow.ine.—The Deputy 
High Stewardship of the University of Cambridge, which has become va- 
cant by the death of Mr. John Cowling, barrister-at-law, is, it is said, 
likely to be conferred upon Mr. Jobn ge Shaw Lefevre, M.A., of 
Trinity College, assistant clerk of the Parliaments. Mr. Lefevre was ee- 
nior wrangler in 1818, and is a younger brother of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. The post of standing counsel to the University 
has also become vacant by the death of Mr. Cowling. 





Cuurca-Burpine 1x Lonnoy.—A new churcb-building effort in rela- 
tion to the metropolis is in progress, Lord Robert Grosvenor being the 
moving spirit. list of subscriptions commences with the Crown, 
£10,000 ; the Duke of Bedford, £10,000; the Marquis of Westminster, 
£10,000. The entire list, when the yalue of the sites and promised 
churches are reckoned up, reaches a total of more than £60,000. The ob- 
ject is to collect £500,000, and to build 100 churches. 





Tue Tw1-PastoraL.—The Italian journals have frequently described 
in terms of entbusiaem the performances of a blind Sardinian shepherd, 
named Picco, on an instrument they call the Tibia-Pastoral—to wit, a 
half-penvy whistle of the rudest and most primitive construction, with 
only three holes, aud its length not exceeding that ofa finger ; yet upon 
this barbarous instrument he has performed at the San Carlos aud La 
Scala; and the Neapolitan and other papers affirm the blind musiciaa 
draws sounds as dulcet as those of the sweetest flute, and that his execu- 
tion upon it is still more marvellous. This poor Jtalian minstrel has ar- 
rived in Paris, and was to perform at the Italian Opera. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 267. 

White. Black. 
1. Rt B3. P moves- 
2 RtoB. P moves, 
8. Ktto B2. K moves, 

4. Kt to Kt 4 checkmate | 





BTANLEY’s CuEss Macazine.—Arrangements for the publication of this 
Monthly are now in progress. Names of subscribers received, but no sudserip- 
téons until further notice. Terms $3 per annum. 





Cuess In Parts.—The Café de la Régence, 
the Place du Palais Royal, hes been pulled down; a dispersion of the 
players bas followed, and the chess club primitively installed above the 
eafé has found refoge in the interior of the Palais, whilst the old fre- 

uenters of the café. faithful to their Penates, have occupied the magni- 

ent salons engaged by M. Vielle for two years in the botel of the the 
Due de Richelieu. The loss of a renowned professor, M. Kieseritzky, took 
from this band their leader ; the Ecole Frangaise, though still warm from 
the struggle between Messrs. Staunton and St. Amant, began to pale its 
ineffectual fire, and the worship of chess was disappearing in France, the 
country of Philidor, Legalle, Deschapelles, and Labourdonunais! , 

Tois M. Vielle would not permit. He has reconstructed the 
The Cefé de la Régence, admirably situated in the front of the 
Frangais, bow opens its doors to a crowd of as 
him we are indebied for a permanent establishment, better placed, more 
specious, and in every respect better adapted for the purposes to which 
it is destined, we must not be unmindful of our obligations to M. Gillet 

is successor. M. Gillet, understanding how necessary it is to preserve 
in an establishment distinguished at all times by bon ton and the quality 
of its guests, its unrivalled fame, has made the most praiseworthy sacri- 
fices for the due embellishment of the café. The decorations are borrowed 
from the game of Chess. The names of our great players shine in the 
centre of splendid escutcheons, and in one of the ealles is to be found the 
—_ on which Napoleon the First Consul played. Already the new Calé 
~ la Rézence finds all the members of the Club returning. Strong 
a players have frequented it during the couree of the Exposition 

e — for the game has agaiu declared itself, and it is a spectacle truly 
+ gon atory to all who have deplored the vicissitudes of this incompara- 

© game to see that it has resumed its place of honour. 
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Tas QvusEN AND THE CRIMEAN Orricers.—Her Mej 
a on jesty the Queen 

pve & collection of photographic portraits of the mone dledneniobes 
= ff engaged in the Crimean campaign. Her Majesty’s sympathy 
wounded solders is well known, as also is the hospitality and 

gee sens attention shown to the officers who have returned to England 
a ks or otherwise, To this her Majesty has added the compliment of 
olan ng Reg to have a photographic portrait taken for the reyal 
pers rom _ artist who has been entrusted with the taking of the pic- 
8 Mr. Mayall, the well-known photographer of Argyli-place, Re- 


gent-street. Them : ‘ el 
trait of Sir Colin Campbell addition to the royal collection is the por. 


Tuk PLacarp Biste—We learn fron iti 

— rn from ihe British Banner that a propo- 
: “e by h oes for posting placards all over the City Sentolaian 
ctentiee - ¥ ible, printed in the largest characters, so 2s to arrest 
ene sentence - : peewrs to contain oaly one verse, and sometimes only 
permit.—Lonyon And. renewed as frequently as the funds obtained will 

AOOIDENT to THE Ex 
, PRESS OF AUSTRIA. 
Austria met yesterday with a serious accid 


Dary. About noon her Maj 





—Her Majesty the Emprees of 
ent, which happily terminated 
esty, accompanied by a lady of 


when suddenly the f : 
poweree Unie thetr ene cold having ‘deprived the Seashings ine 
sane tn. the Mente Hoteer The carriage was thrown against a barrier- 
horses, fooling no fron Teet, and the coachman thrown off his seat, The 
leeds, ties deter : oe muita, continued at a fearful speed and the 
in the direstine ae > , t this moment a heavy waggon was comin 

fortunately the oe of po on Fp wnytheadig 3 bad 
By this means the unfettered horses wae tesa oe i 


€ coach of a private gentleman, 


jesty had alighted from her carriage th 


that was just passin was placed at her disposal, and conyeyed her 
back to the aver Palace. About balf an bour afterwards the Em- 
peror acd Empress proceeded in another carriage on the same road to 
Schonbrunn. This was probably done with a view to assure the public 
that ber Majesty’s health had in nowise suffered by the aufortunate oc- 
carrence ip, question.— Vienna paper. 


NIGHTINGALE Nores.—The Germans are the finest appreciators of the 
Nightingale ; and it is a fact, that when the Prussian authorities, under 
pecuniary pressure, were about to cut down certain trees near Cologne, 
which were frequented by nightingales, the alarmed citizens purchased 
the trees in order to save the birds and keep their music. And yet one 
would think the music hardly worth having, if it really sounded as it 
looks upon paper, transcribed thus by Bechstein, from whom it is quoted 
by Broderip :— 

20202020Z02020202020202z0 zirrhading 

Hezezezezezezezezezezezezezezeze cowar ho dze hoi ok 
Higaigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigaigai, guaiagai coricor dzio dzio pi. 














ost OMiee Hotsoe.— The Maite for Carrvoents » per vs, Seumer bas LOUTS will 
¥ i ie. r uary. a! . AM. 
— 2 es SSeS: eae TSA a0 Vv. FOWLER, Postmaster, 





NOTIOE. 


RTHUR KENDALL, WINE MERCHANT, HAS REMOVED TO No. &S SOUTH WIL- 
liam St. opposite Velmonico’s. 
ANTED—A LADY, AS GO 
to Mexice, who is competent to teach music. singing, drawin 
branches = @ good gonera! education. Apply to, or address, T 
New York. 


A 





VERNFSS TO ACCOMPANY AN ENGLISH FAMILY 
and French, with the usual 
s and Oliver, 110 Pearl St. 





GENTLEMAN OF CONSIDERABLE EXPERIENCE IN TUITION I8 DESIROUS 
A of ob ing an appointment as Private Tutor. as an aissstant in an establishment, or as a 
conductor of one. His attainments are extensive, including a complete acquaintance with the 
best systems of education, and long practice iu teaching the classics and more especially the 
eathemat.cs. He has no objection to the South or West, and offers references of the highest 
elase. For farther particulars please apply, personally, or address Forbes’, Atheneum, 371 
Broadway, New York. 


ONICAL BURR STONE MILLS FLOUR, IS 80 SUPERIOR THAT IT 
Yue in New York a preference of haifa do lur a barrel. These milis are well adapted 
for ail kinds of griuding. Between fifiy and rixtv Premium Medais have been awarded to the 
Mills, and the Flour, and almost a volume of testimonials. Warehouse for Flour and Mills 191 
Duane Strect. New York. 

















MBROTYPES at BRADY’S, a perfect and indellible picture 

upou Glass, teken in one-fifth the time required by Daguerreotypes. Evamelied und 

sealed to resist the accion of dampness. Durability warranted, £hotoxraphs in every style. 
Coloured in Oil aud Water Colours. 











JAMES PY¥LE’S DIETETIC SALERATUS. 
THE great perfection attained in the purification of Saleratus, places it high in demsnd amengst 

those consamers who prefer a pure and wholesome article. Its superiority over anythin 
yet in use is acknowledged by 4/1 that try it, and its merits only need to be known, whence it 
will take place of every other Saleratus in the market. It has 

DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF RAISING PROPERTIES 
toat common Saleratas has, and is, therefore, less expensive ; and every mother who has regard 
for the health of ber childrea will not fail to bse it. Medical men unanimously admit thet the 
excess Of acrid aikxali contained in common Saleratus, which being constantly consumed in bread, 
ig very destructive to health. It deranges the stomach. secretes in the system, and is the cause 
of many efflictions that consumers are not aware of. But thre is no danger in using the DIKT- 
Ell: SALERATUS, tt being free from all impurities, containing only the necessary qualities 
for raising, which is sufficient to prodace 
ONE EIGHTH MORE BREAD, 

of a better quality, from the barrel of flour, than can be obtained by any other process. It is 
much superior to Super-carbonate of Seda for making short biseuit, and all kinds of cuke. None 


will dispute this a*ter trying it. 
JAMES PYLE, 94 Warren Street, New York. 


anufac ured by 
And sold by Urecers and Druggists generally. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


Sub ipti Nine Dollars er Year. 
eee Pe ON ONDUN PUNCH, » 


SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS PER YEAR. 
L OTHER ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL NEWSPAPERS, ARE SUPPLIED 
to subserivers in the CATY, or wiil be mailed to any part ofthe United States or Canada, 
CHARLES WILLMER’S 
Universal English and Foreign Newspaper Offices, 
NEW YORE, LIVERPOOL, and BELFAST. 


ARTUCR WILLMER, Agent, 
.07 Fulton Street (2nd Floor), New York, 





A L 


from 


CHARLES WILLMER, 
12 outh John Street, Liverpool. 


TT ~ BUROPHAN TIMES OFFICE. 


F 


ARMS FOR SALE IN CANADS4.—A List may be proeured by . 
Sppiying (post paid) to ’ 
J. K. BUCHANAN, Brantford, C. W. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT NEW ILLUSTRATED WORES 
FOR THE COMING SEASON. . 
PUBLISHED 4¥ 
D. APPLETON & CO., 346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
YHE HOLY GOSPELS. Iilnstrated in Forty Original Designs. By Frederick Overbeck. 
One Volume, folio, antiqne Morocco, Price. ow. 

* These designs, to long celebrated for their exquisite beanty, and having for some years been 
in the hands ot several of the first engravers, are now first given to the public in their complete 
form. We look upon the present volume as @ most rare and precious commentary on the Gos- 
pels. Where is the scho'ar or the orator who can explain our Lord’s Parables with the power 
shown in the portraiture here given of the “ Ten Virgins,” and the “ Sleeping Husbandmen ?” 
W bat preacher can teach the hamility or the majesty of duty more eloquently than the illustra- 
tions bere presented of Christ rebuking pride by a ebiid before His disciples, and subda- 
ing werloliness by calling Matthew from bis goid, to fallow the Master uniothe end? What ex- 
egesis, however learned or eloquent, ean equal the tench of this genius, in bring’ng to the heart 
the meaning of the Resurrection of Lazarus, and the pathos of Gethsemane and Calvary 1"'—Za- 
tract from Preface, 


4 NEW EDITION oF 


THE REPUBLICAN COURT; Or. American Soc the Days of Wasbirgton. With 
Twenty-one aits of Distinenished Womeu. Eneravea in the Original Pictures, by Wol- 
laston, Copley, Gainsborough, Stuart, Trumbull, Malbone, and other contemporary paixtere. 
One the vohgues of to werk a te po nay oy ow Nana i f th t 

. @ 0} of the wer 0 presen: e readers, and to f art ¢ presen! 
pictures and deecriptions of noted ladies who were present, andl aeameind aot Ji 4 
tions in omety Gomme Washington’s Seriplowsten, A 
most part by London artists, are those rs. Washington, Mrs, Adama, ‘ ilto rs. 
mee os ove oe » Mrs. _— — Warrion Gray Oi (the elder), Mrs. Theodore 

wick, Mrs. Car:oll, Mrs. Lewis and-daughbter q enet 
Cre sect Ga TUN CiimeeD orAzBe. thet oo rnsce ory Reger 
HE 8C 3 U A 6 trated i ies of Fort 

ings. Buprocias views in every portion of the United States. Price, in cloth, $7 3; antique 
morocco, . 


us } 
Among the portraits, engraved for the 


** No more acceptable velame can be selected, than one which wil! afford to the beholder 
view of the scenery of the United States. 1: contains drawings of all the important poiuts of ip 
verest which actract the traveller’s a 2» 

THE EVE OF ST. AGNES, By Jobn Keats. Illustrated with Twenty Designs, in the style 
of Gray’s Blegy, the Deserted Village. Price, in cloth, $1 £0; antique mor, $3. oy 

“This voinme will be sought after, as one ot the choice gifts of friendship at the coming sea- 
son, The il ustrations even surpass, in beauty, Gray’s Klegy im the same styls.”’ 

SABBATH BELLS. Chimed by the Poets. 

** Sundays observe ! think when the bells do chime, 
’Tis Angels’ music.’’ 
With Colocred Illustrations, by Birket Foster. Price, in cloth, gflt, $375: antique mor., $5. 

** This is the prettiest Moestrated book which has come from the pencil of Birket Foster. The 
poetry is selected from the works of the sacred writers of both England and America”’ 


MACAULAY’S SPEECHES. 
JUST PUBLISHED 
THF SPEECHES. ADDRESSES, &c, &c., OF THE RIGHT HON. T B. MACAULAY 
author of ‘‘ The History of England, from the Accession of James the I..’’ “* Lays 
Ancient Rome,’’ &c., &¢. 2 vols. 12mo. cloth, $200. H-lf calt or morocco extra, $4. 


DR. DORAN’S WORKS. 
TABLE TRAITS—WITH SOMETHING ON THEM. BF Dr. Doran, Author of 
** Habits aud Men,”’ &c., &c. 1limo., cloth. Price $i 15. 
The Legend of Amphit A Prougue ° Pable Hratte of the tast Cont 
e mphitryon—- gue. ‘8 p! ury. 
Wine and Water 





Dict and Digestion. 3 
Water. The Birth of the Vine, and what has came of tt, 
Breakfast. The Making and coreg of Wine. 
Materials for Breakfast. Imperial Drinkers avd Incidents in Germany. 
Cern, Bread, &c. An Incident of Travel. 
ea. A. few odd Glasses of Wine. j 
Coffee. The Tab'es of the Ancient ani Modern Egyp- 
Chocolate. 


The Old Coffee Fouse. 
The French Cafes, 
The Ancient Cook and his Art. 


tans. 
The Met of Saints of Old. 
The Bridal and Banquet of Ferques. 
The support ot Modern Saints. 


The Modern Cook and his Science. e raat Table. 
Pen and Ink Sketch of Carome. Their Majesties at Meat. 
Dinner Traits, English 


ings at their Tables. 
e Banquets. 

The Vasteilan Von Concy. 
Authors and their Dietetics. 
The Liquor-loving Laureates. 
Supper. 


The Materials for Dining. 
A Light Dinner for Two. 
Sauces. 
The Parasite. 
Table Traite of Utopia and the Golden Are. 
Table Traits of England in the Karly Times. 
Nearly every page contains something amusing, and you may shut the book in the middle 
and open it again #fter a twe)vemonth’s interval without at ali compromising its power of af- 
fording enjoyment.—The Times, London, 
HABITS AND MEN; with Rempants of Record Tonching the Makersef Both. By Dr. De 
ran. Autbor of ** Tab'e Traits,’? &c. 12mo., cloth. Price $1. 
THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND OF THE HOUSE OF HANOVER.—(The Wives of the 
Four Georges.) By Dr. Doran, Author of ‘* Habits and Mev,’’ &c, 2 vols. 12mo., cloth. 


Price $2. 
J. 8. REDFIELD, 34 Beekman Street, N. Y. 








. 42 NASSAU STRHET, NEW YORE 

WILTMRR & ROGERS, |[MPORTER: OF FOREIGN BOOKS AND NEWSPAPERS. 

ILLMER & ROGERS are the onl~ .uthorized Agentsin the United States for the IUus- 
WwW trated London News, whichthey supply by singlenumbers topurchasers,to annualsut- 
scribers and tothe wholesaletrade. 

Volumes 24 and 25 coutain highly descriptive Pictures and Maps,andeverythingofinterestre- 
tating to the War, land and se :-fights, battles and sieges. 

Toiame 26 will commence with the publication of Jan. 6,1855. Completesetsand single vo- 
ames, boundin cloth and gilt, arealwayson sale. } 

Foreign Newspapers + eee any partof New York immediately on arrival of thesteam- 

ips, or forwarded by mail. . 
Om rindousrecelved for every Newspaper or Periodical publishedin GreatBritain, Ireland, 
she Continent of Harope, Kast Indies, = or any part ofthe world. 

Books importedsingly or in quantities. 

. CHARLES EK. WILLMER, 


_LONGDON M. ROGERS. 


THE STANDARD SHERRY, 
$6 per Dozen.—$2 per Gallon.—in Quarter Casks, §1 80 per Gal. 
N Excellent Wine for Table Use, in the place of Claret, during the Winter Season. It is 
delicate, free from all acidity, aud strongly recommended for invali¢s. 
IMPERIAL AMONTILLADO. An exceedingly choice dry Sherry, very rarely met with in 
this Market. $10 00 per dozen. L 
OTAKD AND HENNESSY’S FINEST BRANDIES. $600 per gallon. $15 00 per dozen. 
Warranted 4th preot, as imported. 
EXTRA CHUVICE OLD PORT. Bottled in Oporto 1848. $12 00 per dozen. 
*CROWN” OLD MALT WHISKEY. Lovers of Fine Flavoured Toddy will do well to 
ry this. $3 00-per gallon. 
ALLSOPP’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. In 6-dozen Cases, $12 00. 
LONDON AND DUBLIN &sTOUT, SCOTCH ALK, STILTON CHEESE, &e., 
For Sale by ARTHUR KENDALL. Wine Merchant, 
No.7 William Street, New Yerk. 


BFFicacives CURE FOR CORNS, BUNIONS, CALLUSITIES, 
Nails Growing into the Flesh, and every l)isorder of the Feet, ty a New aud Peculiar 
Method, without Cuttire, or withont cansir 4 the Slightest Pain. 

Mr. Levi, Surgeon Chiropodist, of No. 3 Conduit street, Re; 
Bis Rue ce Rivoli, Paris, patronized by the Royal Family an 
Fiance, may be consulted from 10 o’clock in the morning un 
sn A excepted,) at NO. 91 ELEVENTH STREET, BE? 
A NUES. 











t street, London, and No. 50 
Nobility ct Great Britain and 
till 4 in the afiernoen, daily, 
WEEN FIFTH AND sIXT 


Copies of Testimonials. 
{From his Imperial Majesty, Napoleon ITI., Emperor of France.] 
Je certife qne M. Levi enleve les cors avec une extreme babilete. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


[From his Grace the present Duke of Cleveland.] 
T eortify that Mr. Levi has completely cured oz cues. 
CLEVELAND, 17 St. James’s Square, London. 

From the Most Noble the Marqu's of Landsdowne } 


Mr. N. Levi extracted a corn from me with perfect facitity aod success. 
LANDSDOWNE, 54 Berkeley Sqnare, London. 


{From Robert Ferguson, Esq., M. D., Physician in Ordinary to Her Majesty of Great Britain } 
Me. Levi has moss skillfully extracted two corns from my feet, without giving me the slight- 

est pain. ROST FERGUSON, KM. D, 
2 Queen etree, May Fair, London, March 3, 1838. 


From Thos. Oliver Goldemita, Erq., M.D., Coroner of Philadelphia—I do hereby certify that 
Dr. Levi bas operated upon my daughter fur a nail growing in the flesh, to her as well as to my 
Own satistaction ; also, upon a corn on Ler foot, with immediate relief and withont the least pain, 

THOMAS OLIVER GULDSMITH. M.D, 

Philadelphia, Oct. 22, 1852. 138 Beach street, Kensington. 

From John Lloyd Martin, Esq., M.D.—I do hereby celtify that Dr. Levi has operated on my 
feet, andextracted therefrom several corns aod callosities without oceasionng me the slightest 
pain or uneasiness, and I can, with the greatest pleasure. recommend him as a most skilful Chi- 
ropodist. JOHN LLOYD MARTYN .MD., 

Bahimore, Dee. 4, 185’. North Charles street. 


From J. S. McFarlane, Esq., M.D.—I heseby testify that Mr. Levi has exhibited great skill 
aud tplo: t imtbe speedy removal of several corns of long standing, and a bunion and callvsity, 
whict have previously defied the exeriions of several operators, and I recommend him to the 
public, . 8. McFARLAND, M.D. 

New Orleaus, Jan, 1, 1853. Corner of Poydias and Vireus sireeis. 


From Henry 8. Levert, M.D.—I have just had a pain'nl corn extracted by Dr. Levi, with 
mneb skill and without pain. fhe operauon was simple, and I b.leve iis effects will be per- 
manent. HENKY 8S. LEVERT, M. D. 

Mobile, April 9, 18.3. 

From Thomas C Bntler, Jr., Esq.—A member of my family was operated npon in New Or- 
leans. ia March last, ia my presones, by Toctor Levi, who removed a vumber of corns from two 

rgé busions without pain, which had been extremely painful for many years, affecting the 
healih very much. The redef bas been entire trom excruciatic € pain, and there is no return oO, 
suffering. To persons suffe ing irom like cause, I would recommend them to have them ree 
moved by Dr. Levi, a# an effectuai cure. HOMAS C. BUTLER, Jr., 

Vincianati, Aug., 1853. Sixth sireet, opposite Medical College. 

From H. J. Feltus, Esq.—Unsolicited by Mr Levi, I beg leave totestify to his successfal skil 
in having perfectly removed a large bunion of long manties. withont causing any puin 

Philadelphia, Joly 27, (852. . J. FELTUS, No. 4 Boston row, 


Tn addition to the above authenticated testimonials, mary thousar ds more in bis poesession 
(mong which are several from lades of be bighe.t rank) cao be seen by favoring him witha 
cali at his office 91 KLEVNTH STRERT, between 5th and 6th Avenues, New York. 


N, B. NO PROFESSIONAL CONNECTION WITH ANY PERSON. 


STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 


EDINBURGH, 2,5C0 Tons, ........-.-006.-Wm. Cumming, commander, 
NEW YORK, 2.150 Tons... ........ 00 6+. Robert Craig, con mander, 
GLASGOW, 1,962 Tons... ... . Juhn Duncan, commander, 
The Glasgow and New York Steamship Company intend sailing their new and powerful steam - 
ers from New to Glasgow direct, as under : 
EDINBURGH, Wednesday, 30th Jannary, at 12 0’clock, noon, 
GLASGOW, = Sajarday, —— 


Rates ov Passics. 





eee teen eee 





First Class... . . Shane ob raseddlces 606 d¥e bev ccde cbc cvs cccetsos 54s pent ceee Ob 
A limited number of Third Class Passengers will be taken, supplied with provi- 
ik tee - $20 00 


see eeee ee 


An experienced Surgeon atiached to each Steamer. 





sions of goed quality, properly cooked........ 
J. MeSYMON, 17 Broadway, N. ¥. 


For Freight or passuge, apply to 
New York Vity bills or Gola only taken, 





pitowance for coutingencies, are amongst the characteristics of this Com#aoy- 


THE MUSICAL WORLD FOR 91856.—Price Redneed to $2. Indncements 
A volnme of Voca! and Instrumental Masic (4 pages a week, 208 a year) and a charming 
Musical Intelligence : Musical Literature: Geveral Literature 


RICHARD 8S. WILLIS, 257 Broodway, New York. 


A WORE OF GREAT INTEREST. 


IVES OF THE BRITISH HISTORIANS. By Eugene Laurence. 2vols., 12mo. $259. 

** The-work em av account of ell chese wrirors of Sngiand who bave become in any- 

Wise eminent for their historical productions. Bede and Mathew, Ralegh, Clarendon, Hame 

and Gibbon, together with a long list of minor writers, make up che series, and present a carefa 
review of the progress of historical ifterarnre.’’ 

‘* The author shows familiar acquaintance with his subject ; exhibits large research, and the 
various characters are sketched with the most gratifying impartiality.”"— Boston Trave ler. 

‘* A useful addition to every library.””—N. F¥. Commercial. 

* The least read in English history will recognize at a glance the rich material of interest 
which clusters around the names in this work.’’— Portland Advertiser. 

** These sketches have becn drawn from the best s.urces and wil) be found both interesting 
and in+tractive.’’—Portland Mirror. 

** Few biographical sketches eome under our notice that combine so mary attractious, copious- 
ness, condensation felicitous introduction of contemporaneous persous and events, Justness of cri- 
ticism, &c,”’—N. ¥. Albion. : 

** In avalysis of character, in criticism and in skilful arrangement and grouping of incidents—~ 
these memvirs will be found striking and effective, while it is not too nmanch to say of the style, 
that it is pure, animated and vi ”, Evening Post, 


Portrait of Mozart as title page. 
of the choicest quality. 





vigorous."=—N. ¥. 
Scribner’s New Works, 
LIFE OF 8S. 8. PRENTISS. Edited by his Brother. 2 vols.,12mo. $250. 
: Le 4 vara Gs HOUSE ; Or, The Heaven of the Bible. By Rev. Jas. M. McDonald, D.D. 
vol.. 12mo. 5 
HOMtS FOR THE PEOPLE. By G. Wheeler. With 100 Original Engravings. 1 vol., 
’ 


12moe. $1 £0. 
Bn es WOMAN IN RUSSIA. ByaLady Ten Years Besident in that Country. 1 vel., 
12mo. 13. 
For the price of any of these books, remitted to the Publisher, they will be sent to any pat* of 
the United States, postage paid, by 
CHAS. SCRIBNER, No. 145 Nassau Street. New York, 





MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


pais WORK WILL BE SENT BY MAIL, FREE OF POSTAGE AND ALL OTHER 
expenses, to any part of the United States, for 624g cents per vol., seperately, or $2,50 for 
the four volumes. Kach volume is neatly bound in black cloth. 
THE CHEAP EDITION, ia four parts, bound im black cleth covers, 3734 cents per part, or 


$1,5, for the four parts ; a!] free of postage. 
P A. DOWLING, Bookseller, 36 Beekman Street, New York. 
N. B. Any Book, whatever, can be sent by mail, and at a moderate price. 


T A LARGE AND WELL-SELECTED STOCK 
of Wines, purchased pre viously to are of the vintages in Europe, with strict regard 
to their purity and intrinsic excellence, Purchssers will therefore be certain of procuring what 
is of sterling character and upon the most favourable terms. 

CHAMPAGNE.—sillery Mousseux, Fleur de sillery, Ay, Verzenay, Cabinet Sillery, and Ay, 
dry and rich ; from the first houses in Rheims and Epernay. 

BORDEA UX. —Grand Vin Chateau Lafite, Whateau Margaux and Chatean Larose, with ex- 
cellent medium growths and table wines ; of the vintages of (844, 1846, and 1848, distinguished 
for their richness snd falness of flavour, with fine natural bouquet. Also, Haut Sauterne and 
Chateau d’Ayonem of superior quality, 

SHERRY.— Vino de Pasto, Amontillado, Macharnedo and pure jnice Sherries from the best 
vineyards of Xerez, among w ich are dry and delicate as we!l as rich aud fruity wine. 

MA apps. —Coee old Reserve and South Side of different vintages, possessing age, soft- 
ness and flavour. 

PORT—From the best vineyards of the Alta Douro in Portugal, rich, fruity and generous 
wine, with good colour, free from sweetness, and without too much astringency. 

HOUCK.—Neusteiner, Braunberger, Hockheimer, Kudesheimer and Siemberger, with other 
growths, of the Mas of 1846. 

FOREIGN SPIR TS.—Cognac Brandy of old impertations of the vintage of 1803. 1818, and 
other years. Fineold i am imp d direct from the Lendon Docks ; Hoilat.d schie- 
dam Schnapps ;, choice old Scotch Whiskey ; very old and fine flavoured Monongahela Whiskey 

THOMAS McMULLEN 44 Beaver Street, N. ¥. 





HE SUBSCRIBER OFFERS FOR 








TO SOUTHERN TRAVELLERS. 


) baer! ROUTE TO CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, AIKEN, AUGUSTA, MOBILE, 

aud New Orleans, from Norfolk. Passengers wishing to go South by taking the large and 
commodions Side-wheel Steam-hip JAMESTOWN, on Sainrday afiernoen, or ROANOKE, on 
vont Garnlenie in Norfolk next day und coanect next morning with the GREAT 
SOUTHERN MAIL LINE tbroagh to the above places by Railroad. reaching New Orleans in 
five days. Fare to Norfolk, including Meals and Stateroom, $8 00 ; Steerage Passage, $4 OU. 

LUDLAM & PLEASANTS, 82 Broadway. 

After landing at Norfolk these ships proceed to Petersburg and Richmond as usual. Fare to 
either place, $10 00 ; Steerage, $5 00. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Capital, ... -. 2.6 66 cc cee eee eee G1,000,000, 
pe ae Pana... 001! 91080000. 
Annual Income... ... ....-..+...... $9U,000. 
CONOMICAL Management, the investment of funds in C mada at high raie? of interest, and 


premiams iower than those of the majority of office:, yet safer, becanse car a 
© Public are 
vited to compare its progress and position, es ulated Assur- 


T 
iatly in reference to its Accum 
ance Fund, with those of any other institation of ¢ rrespondiag duration and extent. 
At the dat» of the last pablished balance-sheet. tae total siabilicies were $038,744, and the total 
@ sets $976,116 showing a balance in the Company’s favour of $287,372. Tae lass year’s dividend 
of profit awarded to assured ia Matual Braach of more than one year’s sanding was equivalem 
to 15 per cent. upon the gross premium: received in the vear. 
Assurances are granted ot ordivary or special kinds: For lif, with or without profit ; Endow- 
ments; Huif-credi:; oa Joint-Lives and Survivorship. Anauities inmediace deferred. 


RATES OF PREMIUMS TO ASSURE $100. 





























Py FOR LIFES. HALF CREDIT. ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE. 

c . , ’ Half Premium | Whole Prem. | At60, or death | At 65, or death 
| With Profs | With’t Profit lst seven pears | rem’dr of life if earlier. if earlier. 
25 $1 89 $173 $ 94 | $183 $213 $1 96 

30 2 23 201 1 06 218 273 2338 

85 2&7 232 1 23 | 2 46 3.48 2 92 

40 5 05 273 1 28 4 65 871 





Detailed information and all requisite papers may be obtained on arplication to 





THOMAS M, SIMONS, Secretary. 
Hamilton, C. W., December, 1855. 
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Che Albion. 


January 19 











RICH BRONZE CLOCES, 
CANDELABRAS, DINNER AND TEA SETTS, 
FR2CELVED THIS DAY PER SHIP SWITZERLAND, TOGRTHER WITH A GREAT 


FRENCH FANCY GOODS 
of entirely new designs—for sale cheap. Also a large and beautiful assortment of 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES. 
E. V. HAUGHWOUT, 561 and 563 Broadway. 


LADIBS, 

*s 58 

EK P 
Cc ° 
I ° 

D L 
o ° g + ° N 
Is now a ** Household Word ’’ in the United States, 


ROBERT LOGAN & GO 
No. 61 Dey Sireet, New York. 











BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS, available in any part of the world. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS AND FISHING TACELE. 
be Undersigned received the FIRST PREMIUM for the above Articles at the World’s Fair 
has constantly en hand a and well assorted Stock of Rods, ArtiGetal 
fC, mre Trout Flies, &e., &c., of every variety, which he is able to supply on 
Merchants nants dealing in the above Articles, will find it to their Interest to calland examine his 


os fe en THQMAS HL. BATE, 85 Malden Lane, New York. 
N. B. Patentee id ne nner acknowledged b y experienced Fisher- 
en ob the bent Bott Jor hettee ne Invented ' 


Deze & 00.7 French, py ey and Brey oy Ray oy eend 


Landon and Paris Houses, and of frst qualty only, and 250 F. a 


MESSRS. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & OO., 


Einiite Orr Cau D | es ming Onion? issue Foreign 











B 














Rome, 

‘cutta Madr’ Rotterdam, 
— * Bio de Jencire, 
Ree et, Milaa, Strasbourg, 
Edinburg, Moscow, Sienna, 
Freaker Heesing Sevlle, 

7 Messina, Seville, 

Genoa, Mulhouse, Stettin, 

ca Madras, Shanghai, 

Hanbare, Manitte, Sydney, N.S. W. 
Melbourne, Aus. Toulon, 

. N ’ 

Ea eotes Trieste, 

Kandy, Srl . yevey, 

] Paris, 7 . 

= Palermo, bd “4g 

Ceylon, Lyons, Pisa. 





FOR INDIA AND CHINA ON sas ORIENTAL 
ALSO, CREDITS nition oF LONDON BANK CORPO- 
Braaches and Agpanes at 
Hong Te tes, 
. 
bg Ay AUSTSALIA ON THE BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES OF LONDON, 


Newcastle. ....... seecees ooeesHunter River. 
Brisbane and Ipswich... .....++.- sseeeeceeeess Moreton Bay, 


Calcatta, 
Madras, 


ig 






hd P Vig Brack’ F . 
Castlomaine.... ....-.++-++ cteesececeeerscececceseece soe sMOunt Alexander, 
Sandhurst Agency Bendigo. 
)vens ¥ SCF TEETER E CHE HH HH HE Oe eee eee © 








Bankers, No. 5 Rue de la Paix 
Mercantile purposes. Also, CIRCULAR 












Rome, 
Mannbeim, Rotterdam, 
| ar Bie ~ 
Mien , Bey 

‘ . Petersburg, 

Moscow, Strasbourg, 
Manich, Stockholm, 
Naples, Trieste, 
Pen, Veutee 
Frague, Sarieh. 


No. 8 Wall Street. on Paris at short or id it; 
at 60 days’ sight, for sale in sams to suit. oq 


GREAT WESTERN INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Authorised Capital, $5,000,000. 
Cash Capital Already Paid In, eeonees. 


Marine and Inland Risks will be taken at the Current Rates char, [Mle ctand- 
ing and responsibility ; diserim: inating, however, tm fovowr ef oy Fay -atane hf enero 








Tan eredit will be given Day sommes as oy atten, ont toe 
returned in ‘onal rake terminating without loss ; ta a 
the customer Palas comer eit pt + TS 
iis Open Pol will Zz enti to partici in the profits Of 
the a ~~ to the by the prewlum eo bed yaad — oa @ cus- 
Ww termina ithout loss, 
widen i ve elie i 
the two risks exceed the premiums received from 
DIBE en x eee 
yi Anpin Jeon Pz Brows. = HLF “Spacing. — Lewis Be Brown. 
. wa. H. ig. . Brown. 
Robt. M. Olyphant. James W. Phillips. Wm. G mos R. Eno. 
G. B. Lamar. Geo. Barnes. Robt. Spedding. . Bliss. 
Lathers. A. Lachaise. Samuel Bates Abraham Bell 
John Allen. Chas. H. Dabney. J.B. Johnston. G. G. Sampson 
Wm. H. Guion Wm. Loeschigk. ts” M. Evarts. as. M. Brown. 
Adrian Iselin. P.P. . FW. Jas. Benkard. 
T. Richardson. Geo. Griswold. Thos. Slocomb. F. C. Gebhard, 


RIOHARD LATHERS, Presid 7 NOH A. PARKER, Viee Prosident. 
'» ent. ° 
J. PARLEY COX, 24 Vico ¥ : 
DOUGLAS ROBINSON aN, WM M. EVARTS, Counsel for the Comp’y. 
Gan -Grens 


StaMs. JAMES ©. LUCE, Marine Inspec 
Western Buildings, 33 Pine Street, ‘New Ye York.” 


" BL of, CALISA -—A delicious T 
DBtzv<c 8 Area hy elke of great 





DELL co., 
Manofacturers of the CELEBRATED CORDIAL ELIXIR OF GARUS. 
635 Broadway, and 25¢ Fourth Avenne. 


BRADY'S 
NATIONAL GALLERY OF PHOTOGRAPHS & DAGUBRREOTYPSES, 


No. 39 Broadway, Over Thompson's Saloon. 
The Finest and Largest Establishment in America. 
sengeat Collection of Dist aoe Dine ethan Pansensteteatine fthe Atlantic. 
ortra’ eof the 
ph, Life and Cabinet aud Miniature sizes, on Canvas and Paper, Coloured in Oi! and 


Water 
AMBROTYPRS—« New Style of Picture on Glass, more durable and perfect than any known 


portraitu 
mw. fromm old Daguerreotypes, Portraits, or Busts, by this process. A large number can 
ex pense. Daguerreoty pes in everv style. 
M. B. BRADY, 205 and 359 Broadway, New York. 


am GREATEST MEDYTOA L DISCOV ERY OF THE AGE.—ME 
ENNEDY, of Koxbury, bas d) :covered in one of our common pasture weeds, a remedy 

that cures RY ERY KIND Of HUMOUR, from the worst scrofula down tothe common Pim. 

ple. He has tried it in over eleven hundred cases, and never failed ex: im two case, 

thunder humours.) He has now in bis possession over two hundred c cates ofits value all all 

within twenty miles of Boston. 

Two bottles wiil cure a nursing sore mouth. 

One to three bottles will cure the worst kind of pimples on the face. 

F Ad or three bottles will cure the worst kind ef biles. 

Two bottles will cure the worst canker in the mouth and renee 

Three to tive bottles will cure the worst case of erysi 

One or two bottles wil! cure all humour in the eyes. 

Two bottles will cure goaning ofthe ears and blotches among She hair. 

Four to six bottles will cure corrupt and ranning ulcers. 

One bottl: will cure on eruptions of theskin. 

Two or three bottles leurs the worst case of r orm. 

Two or three bottles will cure the most desperate rheumatism. 

Three to four bottles will cure salt rheum. 

\~ rote t bottles will cure the worst case of scrofala. 

8 always experienced from the first bottle, and a perfect cure when the above quaa- 


uiy 
zisianen look s so angechente to those who have in vaintried allthe wonderful medicines of the 
day, as that acommon weed ; growing. in the ogmares around old stone walls, should cure every 





Bees? 








bumour in the system ; yet it fixed fact. Ifyou have a humour it has tostert. There are 
no ifs nor ands, s nor ha’s about it, citing some cases but not oe. I peadled over a thoa- 
sand dott ott in the vicinity of Boston. I know the effects of it yease. Ithas Hy 
ed some pe fe vot ip Apa ch ag in Ln a ‘aero itto children a year eB 
8 ve 8 " 00) children, whose fiesh was so! 
sid people fist perfect state of health by one Datile. = 
To those LT age sick 


he, one bottle will always ome it. It gives great re- 
d@ Some who have taken it have been costive for years, and have 
ene leans by it. "Where the body is sound it works quite easy but Swhene there is A de- 
rangement of the functions of nature, it will cause very singular feelings, but you must not be 
lweys yy! in from four days to a week. There is never a bad result from 
feeling is gone, » zoe i oe feel —_-_ @ new person. I heard 

—e 


of the most extravagant encomiums of it ever ——_ listened 
No change of diet ever necessary. Eat the and enough oft, 
Manafacta’ 4a DONALD ENN 120 Warren street, Roxbury. 
AGENTS :—Charles H. Ring, New York ; Mi bons Phil George H. 
Keyser, Pittsburg an B. ore, Buffalo ; Lyman & Brother To. 
tonto ; ‘Yohn Bires’ Montreal ; John Wright & Oo., 115 Charter Street, 'N. ew > Gokeane. 





Unir®! ! PURI ! PURIFY !—At fits season % is 
f persons to 


iE 


NTOCK’S TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP, @ rich and delight- 
a _—— trated on of sPaNisn er. ja 3 many 
° most valuable poms oy # Europe, Cy sugar, 
one of the most drinks, and ‘as the same time, as its name 
pp ae @, PUSIFTING, and INVIGORATING MEDICINE, unsurpasded by any- 
Dr. MoCLINTOCR’s TONIC ALTERATIVE SYRUP has never failed to eradicate from the system 
every form of disease arising from ee. OF THE —-F or VITIATED HUMOURS, yoem one 
to six betes anes cured the worst cases red by i, orb ea "Fimo, i em a 
eruptions oa. 08 oe perfectly cured pees, Sichehes, RONIO 
r) from the 
RHEUMATISM, Mercuria’ rar i+ ., 7th arising the impuri- 


Wesabe all 
‘Bold b sont yCCeNAN 4 co. 
N. 





street, New York. 
+ dozen bottles will be of ts to ofthe 
ae sent, neatly ble Friars, Me fhalg any part United 
a 
D*22 c’s p Ry yy she ee ontt healthiest food for Infants.and Invalid 
™“DELLUG & 0O., 
635 Broadway, seen Fonrth Avenue. 


BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AGENCY, Nomen ATE atkeet NEW YORE. 
CA AT AL acted ur 3900. 


HIS COMPANY offersthe following, 
ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS} 
without profits. 








may remain on loan 
xtra for epee A the Atlantic, 
The security of a large capital 
ia, Australia, and special risks taken. 
Premiums can be taken quarterly. 
Large bonuses on policies on oe ae scale. 
YORK REFERZES. 


His Bootieaey Bh AMILTON Visn, ‘he State of New York. 
Btephe: ATiiney Bea -— i de 'B. M, Cons Esq. Phillips Phenix, Esq, 
n > yA inne! 
James Gallatin, Esq. | Hon Judge Campbell. "| Sonn Hicks, Esq. 
Samuel Wetmore, Mea. 1 
NM | Soe U. JOHNSTON M, D. 28 East 14th St 
mes ° 
pas. ae 0. M. eeEvirr General Agent for the United States 





NOTIOE. 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, THAT AN ACT PASSED BY THE PARLIAMENT 

om tor ine ct the name of the ‘‘ NATIONAL ae od eo — 
e 2nd July instant received the R 

ineas of this Compan be cond! under its new name, ‘ un IN ERNE. 

TIONAL LIFE AS URANGE SOCIETY.” JAMES B. M. CHIPMAN, 

Montreal, Jaly 26, General Agent British N. A. Colonies. 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY oF. LONDOR. 
1838, Incorporated and Empowered by Act of Parliam: 
oe Half-a-Million Sterling. 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON, 





Edmond Sheppard Symes, Keq., M.D., Chairman. 
A. Cempbeli Barclay, Esq., = Eiliotson, M. F.R.3. Jobn Moss, Esq 
Charles Bennett, Esq., | 3 Oaiiey Grattan. Esq.,| Thomas Nicoll, 1 Beq., 
Samuel King Obareb, "Esq. op Henry 3. Hes — Eeq., Clement Tabor, Esq., 
Sq. 
Manager, J. ‘ eander Starr, Audie. #, Protessor Wheatstone, F.R.S.; Professor 
john Radford tonne. 
wees daa glam Re Ph 
gan, Theo jue, Wm, Luno ev. 
SEO CCT Deo, Hart, Henry — 
Halifax, N. 8 atmos, 5_ See - Conia, Ty Kinnear 
R. F. H w. Wie, Bate 2 oy 
azen, ion. J. H. 
St. John, N. B.... 1... weeee Grey, W. Jack. 
oR les, Hon. J. H ws nee ee 
&. John’s, Newfoundland, § a. P. Bow nett E's: f. Growes, on. J, Woad, Hon 


N. Stabb, Agent. 
JAMES B. a onreuar ogee, North American Colonies. 


Chief Office tor Mi. we .on aneo—-eenene say Tecan House BAL. — 
A end ete Examiners en aoe: hroughout Canada, Nova Scotis. New 
Base F P. £ 3 teland. ond Hey Newfoundland, the former of whom Pamphiets, Blanks and 
format 
every information offered by =. “ Taternational ” are numerous and varied, and Insurers are 
arnestiy recommended te the consideration of them. 





RE D, for ths growth snd HAIR TO — LE’S CELEBR 
TeacennioN, i Fi, to a preservation Abe the “\-\-4 


aby my pooh de of center this Pantreles Hee Restorative 
whilst Bogies Hyperion Hal Hair ir Fluid, with a \ Popularity never ‘alned by 
on “ conquering is no malady 


Brine am extensive sale ‘acum at 
ene public fo: tare uate wherever introguced the val = iaieeplinheot 
r several years, and wherever 6s have a t. 
me have been Zent to @ vumber of exhibitions, and wherever it has come into saapetiens 
other poeparetions for Dyeing, its its immense superio y has been acknowledged in every in- 
stance by awards of Silver Medals and Diplomas. Itisa yo y of 
Hair to benatifl Brown or Blac staining the skin. a'r. the invenior ameris 


k, without 
person w as ened SS Ste & Ro cisions thatt 
Dyeta terror world. Itis wenaal really preterrea tn in London and Paris 
ve ‘AMOLIENT. SHAVIN @ COMPOUND renders that usually unpleasant operation 


Sha decided luxury 
ROGERS HESEIONA ; OR, BALM OF OYTHERIA removes Freckles or Tan trom the 
ace in the shortest possible time, and is ack 5 the very best article for beautifying | tak 

To be had, wholesale and retail, of W. BOGLE, W Street, Boston . RIN 
and A.B. &D. SANDS, New York; HAVILAND HAR AL, Charleston ; i, 88 HANOR, 
Baltimore ; RIGHT & CO., New Orleans. In Ca of LYMAN & OO., 


J. WR Montreal ; 
MUSSON, and J. BOWLES, Quebec; LYMAN, BROS. Cb, HAMILTON & eNkE: 
Hamilton; GEO. E. es CO., Halifax, N.S, In R. HOVENDEN, 


SHAW Hy a 
frown Finsbury treet, Regent-st., London ; J. WOOL 
Sevag torr? Str tnd Rin Stet, Regie LEY, 69 Mar: 


TO SOUTHERNERS, 


DBISERS OF CONGRESS Mf neg are poliably | Ls 
formed that mineral waters, under the name of and salts, 
ne ablic' in — Bouthern ‘and Oe South: 


name of “‘ Saratoga’ salts, are extensively imposed 
western States, where persons buying these aticies , - a. think the urchasing ‘‘Con- 
”? water, &c., whereas at there are waters of al! kinds, ores wn to 
itch water ; "and the articles “~~ n this — on the mee are ‘nest com- 


. entirely worthless, an te persons desiring the effect Cononsss Wa- 
TER, the effect of them being are 9 ow from that of the sonuine Coneress Water. fre- 
uently producing griping peins, vertigo, &c., sometimes resalting in serious anent 
tes, by Deakouion ol he d wers and destroying the tone of the stomac 
am my a mild case of incurable—the effect being in no wise different t from 
nag saline cathariics diseolved in ordinary water—while Congress WaTER prod 
ther gn oa or injurious effect in any case, however debilitated the patient may be, it tonic 
as well 


phn - of has ba 


eeries of yea: = jury thas inflicted upon the public and. 
iilae dace eww ag and finding either no effeet or ey effects from their 
ye refuse = a eases they pee —, ited i _m. 
hy not @ sufficient guarantee 


that 
tg is in bottles and box 

as the old bottles and boxes are greedil 
them with their valueless article and selling it as ess or Saratoga Water ; 
can rely on—Conceuss WATER and none other—and be certain that the cork 
the cork of every bottle of genuine Concrass Water, viz: ** Concress Wasen—0, 
if without these words, it is a —— It. 

powders, Saratoga salts, &c. 


ded, a8 





nee BR AND AGUE IN THE OUTSKIRTS -— Read 9 testimony © 


ooo LEMAN Of the Astor House in favour of 
rie} PILLS. 


Oust. 5D Ae aicine did t being s 
net cure 
Troubled forte for several months with jaundice 


Esq.—Dear Sir : I will not cleim th son, yy yf ty 
BLER, _ v2 no im the you 
sufficiently remunerated by & perfect recov 


fewbom tf re by thei: through a sii course. were recommended to 
e w friend, fo whom ve tT foal grcatiy obliged: I 8 i oScdemashh caeen with perfect t confidence 12 
asimilar Tral ours, 


R. B. COLEM 
what Physicians - 


Read also 
have used Desher’s — im bundreds of cases offever ec - and havenever 
Wehave = ague, krnowna 


second chill them. 
oul SoSeree wa 1. NEWELL, M. D., Allentewn, © 
A. D. NEWELL, M. D. Dew Branawick, NJ, 
charactor and epat Theodore 





From the professional character 


which these geen. with M r. Deshler, are held in this ber + : pene D 





to gre mol if 
"billows fever, and fever and ague. “Your Pills pert per- | tering of the 


atation of Drs. Newell abo abovenamed, and the esteem 
leasure stating 





even the virtues of the lit 

Gress WATER artificially, we have the authority of the ce 
as follows :—** It is im: ible to recombine the ingredients so as to make an 
iy. the ape of which will At. same yt natural water.’’ 


packages ;. and by from "us direct, enclosing 
Fak | or red, you can have it safely forwarded to any part of the world. We rei 
caution, to 2 a Concress Watsr only, of ble persons, and to 


CLARKE & WHITE, 
Congress Spring, Saratoga Springs, and No. 13 Thames Street, New York City. 


being 
as curative. bby | on ress Spring, as-is well known, is the spring, w ich during sixty- 
utation of 8: the name of 


= aratogs, yet some have confounded 

the t of thee p- Mem affording the opportunity for swindlers to foist mortblea 
aes mals ante clean of tf the reputation obtained by the Congress ina 
ourselves is dou le, lo, ir on 


bought up by counterfeiters yx an ear so of Alling pies 


le 
On writes © us, we will send 
os tor = 


FOR ENGLAND AND FRANOB. 1856. 
NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
The United States Mail Steamships 
ARAGO, 2,500 Tons, Capt. David Lines,—FULTON, 2,500 Tons, Oap, -J- A. Wotton. 
Wid leave New York, Havre, and Southampton for the year 1856, on the to),'°Wing dags : 
Leave New York. 























Arago,.....,.Saturday...... January ance ce eee Fe Drtary 12 
Folton.. : -Bebrary 4 oa Kant 
Arago . MEO «2 3 
Pulton . oa 7 

rago . d —_ — ns 4 
— » 4 : free Wed 8 

eo0 oe aoe ~ nesda “ 
Fulton... .,.Sarmrday,.. ... July 26/ Folton,.. : Wednenay. 22. Amgast rf 
Arago... ... Saturday... ... August 23} Arago,.,,. Poe Septem’r 24 
Toe piesa a <3 2 voien. 4 Wednesday ine died ——! 22 
Fallon SLILL Novem. 15| Pakton! 7! Wednesday, ..../Decsa, 
These Steamers were built expressly for Government engines deek 
-— every care has been taken i the consisnstion of oe Mat oem 7 


to Combine every comfort and convenience that can be desir: 


inery to 
have five water-tight ase ee he engines, 0 yyy 


, @ ships 
of ot cclltsies or soning the water could not reach them, and 
pee by the vesse! and passengers would be secured. Recent experience bas demonstrated 


z 
2 
3 
g 
RE 
; 
Se 
iF st 
itt 


necessity of this mode of construction. The aceommodations for Passengens are believed 
ed, 


PRICE OF PASSAGE, 
From New York to Southampton or ag, « ees 


From Havre or Soufhampton to New York 





To Passengers going to London these Steamers offer the advanteges of eecnem: ” ‘both me 
Sa :  Sapete Tet lentes. No occured ‘until paid for. b capeomnes 
ani 
een —_' ae ewspapers must pass through the Post-offee. 
woeryae avian Agent, 53 Broadway. 
OROSKEY nk CO thampton, 


LIVINGSTON, . WELL & 0O.; Paris, 





THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERIOAN ROYAL MAIS. 
STEAM SHIPS. 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 


poms ABOTE Padus ener oceee coe don cee 
Chiet PRIETO 00 a ona se- Su | Genend Code FomnSe. +. ¢Secb cs ser eces S60 

Persia... 2.2 ccee ce ceesee ees OSpt. JUDEING, b+ —~ eto et tieh sc ieee ss Cope, Tame. 
‘ y Otescecee ée0 Capt. HANNON. 









pa 





RRISON 


Bia ape J. Levow: 












The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Specie, 


Precious Stanes, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefer, ad the wales tharoer 


freight er passage, apply to E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
Botton THR Yn ae At, ste Anens will resume Gey WEEELY SAILINGS ta 
thereafter former! 


The st 
Liverpool, trom New. York and from Boston alternately, — = 7, 





OC. H. SAND, 11 South William st., New York 


WASHINGTON........ 
These steamers stop at 


mand th at Southampton both going and voturnin 
don and 


cubic, lower sale, $110 


NEW os, BREMEN AND SOUTHAMPTON 
D STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
7B OUIF@ COMPOSING THIS LIEB 425 THE 


E. oocrececes cece EK. 
.-Oapt. Cy | — wee Capt.E. Higgtns. 


Prorossp Darzs or Saitine—1856. 


Washington. ..... 


ashington.... 


seers 





Be cccccccccces coe MOy 31 
une 





, they offer to paseengese Proceeding to Lon- 
\e econom both of time and pl mt 
Se Ee Son eas as Seen, cabin, main sai 180 fmt 


Post Office. 





‘favre advantages over any other route in 


N it Lauere end Nowepspore mast ee ae 
'° oR 

An experienced surgeon is attached to each 

For freight or passage apply to 

C, A. HEINEKEN & CO., Bremen. 


CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. WM, ISELIN, Havre. 





fort and con passengers, 
of is $100, without wines or liquors. 


a | 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE.-SOLE REGULAR LINE. 


ECOND LINE. My nnd ships willleave Havre on the 16th, anc New York on * 
lst of each month, as i 






mt, ~4 York. Havre 
suuary .. 16th F; . 
Peilansves, inaster. } Mag ..-.. = las June.” 
in tak sah. 
ST. NICOLAS, esee 
Bragdon, master. ; = oan ae ioe qaly. he 
MERCURY, Ist March ...... o0ecsocesepoces 16th April. 
sereneeeeant Ist Noveniber ce Ich December, 
WILLIAM TELL, Ist April » sessseseceeescereeseses+G 16th May. 
J. Fun unck, master. ist OY soe en ne ses ot vache oe ion | ber, 


They are all first class New York aw whe provided with all ee articles for the com 
venience of and commanded by men of experience in the trade. The prieg 


be forwarded tree from any c 
BOYD P, sithowen ay 


Ae 


sent to the subscribers 








TAPSOOTT’S LINE OP LIVERPOOL PACEETS. 








Roce Licut. (new) Kossutn. ANTARECTIO. 
Hevois. Anpatw Foster. or 
ComPRomisz. 4LENA. or Broox.rs. 
. (new) [ugueunceee. HILANTHROPIST 
Hovcaton. 
Soeheee Istz. (ew) CONTINENT. 
CamBria. (new) Consun, ~« 
Dresonovest ) New Hampsaire. 
Coosawattes. (new) West Point. 
Bansamin ADAMS. Racer. 
E. Z. ADRIATIC. 
The ‘**xX’’ a of Londen Packets. 
Amazon. (new) OUTHAMPTON NoRrecmBeRLanp. 
Ocean QUEER. —— Hupson. PALESTINE. (New 


MANY. 


examine the it~ } 





FINE GROCERIES. 
THOMAS HOPE & CO., 

NO. 1323 CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLAGE 
Opposite the Hudson River Railroad Station. And at 
YONKERS, 

Directly opposite the Railroad Depot. 








that an: made by them 8 are worthy of public confides oO N EVERY DESGRIPTION 
ick, N. J.,Jan THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. AVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND, AND OFFER FOR SALE 
EG Bruvins Hag ert Chmter rng. VROERGEENEE BO we in| EL cig Smee ne bn Og Me ea 
guctoas end. RING, corner J street and Broad , RUSHTO N, Astor Rouge | Brands of Che - . >, Saye 
own Now Tork, By GILBERT WER 7 WENTLR OO. ond ipvorr Bild & C6. No. tis Fee SE Ene + Pret Tone, Pig O08 Washes Jorn Gime. 
rie re iFM, Omotnnet 0 0 © ee att the Te Wholessicand Lae Revall Depo, Mae ae Ordon DESULER x8 Ail the different Kinds of F Kkles, Sauces, Catsups, Mustard, | Leg =o Oil, Sardines, &e 
Orne . Also'at yo. D. » No. 341 A General Assortment of Provisions, inelnding neir ¢ Haus, Westpba- 
Brosiway, N.Y. “ Beef T 
GOSHEN B 3 A fresh every morning from the most approved Deisten. All of 
LEDIARD’S SEGAR DIVAN, which they Parti’ 1 of charge to all parts of both of the above places and all the neighbour- 


483 BROADWAY, NEXT BELOW WALLACK’S THEATRE. 


qs of the Finest Brands—Wines, Spirits, &c., warranted genuine.— Philadelphia La- 


‘Chess 8 and Billiard Rooms, American and English Papers and Periodicals. 


country adjacent thereto. 





HUNGARIAN WINES. 





DEFIANCE SALAMANDER SAFES. 
OBERT M. PATRICK IS THE SOLE MANUFACTURER IN THE UNITED STATES 
jebrated Safes, and Proofs Defiance Locks and Crossbars, 


of the above eele 
the best Sefes end Locks eombined in the world. 
Maiden Lane ; Manulsstory ‘Nos. 62, 63, 64 and 66 Cannon 


dem ‘ow 


Depot, 192 Pear! Street, one door below 


Sa£co., P h, Hu , have in Store and ia Bond a Stock of 8u; 
and Waits Table and Sousa Wines. tb be former ran 
Imperial Tokai, al, Reset, Menesi, &c.) at rom i OD 


ing dozen—all of which t' 
to be pure and unad 





RUND. LENT, 


TRS SUBSCRIBERS, SOLE IMPORTERS OF THE WINES OF MESSRS. FRANZ A. 
from $3 50 to $8 50; the latter (includ- 


Red 


k 
IT HE Undersien Urania bc notice that the name “eb n National 


that they continue to receive Li 
os : taining the Rates wl 


DevonreniRe. Marearet Evans. AMERICAN EsGie. 
RAFTS ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, WALES, he ele AND GER 
re Payable in all the principal Towns without t discount t or any other c charges. 

TAPSCOTT & CO.., 86 South St., New York. 
to WM. TAPSOOTT & CO., St. George’s Buildings, Liverpool. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


. OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrics OF 7HE ganar a6 AGENTS gos ee Unirep Starzs, 


ioe Fund Life Assurance 
hanged by an Act of C4 ay to which the Royal Assent was 





Soctet: 


given on 2nd Je 


THE cusaeuartonst LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
for Life Assurance on the most favourable terms. 
ff Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. Tl Wale 


‘amphiets con’ 
y | STR ET, or from any of their a eons Agents throughout the United States. 
almer, as Dillon, - a b Barsto 
John J.P e iw, 
James Boorman, ©. Edward Habieht, B. F. Wheel 
Fanning C. Tucker, Cais G. Stout, Henry Ludlam, 
Daniel Paris Paul Spofford, G. Holbrooke. 
Robert J. Dillon. Consuttina Covnéat—J- W. Gerard. 


Mepicat Examiners—S. 8. Keene.—M. Clymer. 
The Local ft my of Directors meet eve bm at the Office, 71 Wall Street, New = 


with the Soc 1 Ay gem is transacted 
tion to parties in cases of Leave to Irrevel, Loans, Loans, 
jement of ims, 


‘All Policies are issued at the Office, 71 WallStreet, New York, and all claims are adjusted and 
paid without reference to 
edical Examiners meet daily at the Office in Wall Street, between 1 and 2 o’cloek, P.M, 


The M 
Capital Stock, £500,000. 


A GUARANTEE FUND OF $100,000 is deposited in in the hands of the Comptsolter of 
the sieve of New York for the ofall Policy-hoiders in the U od States. 


o. BH 
a } General Agents. 


MOWARD is LIFE MISURANGE Compas, 


37 B 
pus COMPANY HAVING VPRG “MARY ASPL EC CR°CAsn CN ivi > Ma Nis insvranen 
against LIFE RISKS upon the most favourable terms, either “tor the whole duration’ of 


Ralcien granted upon lives of Degree and for business purposes generally. 


sricral oneeR Mins for Californian Australia and other Foreign ports, at © Redweed pre 
miocm 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

‘acob Reese, Joseph Foulk, James F. Hall, John W. Messerean, 

8. Cambreleng, Samuel H. Foster, ethan é Starr, a Britton, 
Sche' John Slosson, Wm. N. McIntire, ] in . 
George W. Riegs, James 8. Sandford, artis Judson. Eugene Dutilh, 
Francis A. Palmer, John R. dam, N. H. Woll x Muir, 
. Ww. 8, eury 1, Albert Ward, John 8. H 

Henry 8. Leverich, John Gray, obn L. sinned =, k, 


Kelte 
. WwW. 

WM. V. PORTER, Sorcery. i icon REESE, President. 

West l5th St. Epwarp Fie.ps, M.D., 4 Charlton Street. 


8 
come D Oe Se at the Office, from 2 to 3 o'clock, ate) 
Joun T. Mrrcaur, i. D., Consulting Physician. 8. CamBRELENG, Esq., Counsellor. 


SL 











W. YOUNG & 0O., PROPRIETORS. 


we. roune, } 
OFFICE, NO, 18 BEEKMAN ST. 


8. J. ABERN. 
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